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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


Agitation itself stands still. The Government, of course, keeps 
its own secret, like all governments, but we cannot help asking, 
where are the Whigs? Now, one would think, was their time, 
if they were the earnest reformers which they profess to be. 
Are they waiting till all the work is done, in hopes of reaping 
the fruit of the work? Or are they trembling for their boroughs, 
and intent only on saving them? 
fact is significant, and we recommend it to the careful attention 
of the lovers of consistency throughout the kingdom. 
Meanwhile, it is no easy matter to discuss a question on which 
everybody declines to tell us his intentions, Mr. Bright has 
certainly not’ made up his mind, or if he has, we have not yet 
seen the result The collateral questions he raises—such as 
why one man should have an immense estate? and so forth— 
only spoil the main question, which is, how the Constitution 
can be practically improved in the present day ? The collateral 
are social questions—very interesting, no doubt, and very proper 
for discussion, if the inquiry be whether we ought to have a 
revolution or no? But, as we take it, the present subject is 
the reform of the House of Commons without any destruction of 
property So that we have little to do with the accumulation 
of land through marriages (the real sources of the big estates) ; 
and which accumulation is practised by all families, new or old, 
commercial or non-commercial, in obedience to an instinct tho- 
roughly British, and found in poor as well as rich. Neither has 
the question of aristocracy much to do with the present Reform, 
further than this, that where anybody (peer or not) is over- 
represented—as by a borough where he returns a member “ on 
his own hook’’—he ought to be and will be docked) But the 
general existence of aristocracy is accepted by England as a 
fact. It mainly depends on inequality of property, which pro- 
duces inequality of influence by a law that nothing can shake. 
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| A poor duke is nearly as insignificant as his neighbour, now-a- | It is mere credulity to suppose that France has any sentimental 
Mr. Bricut has been so much alone, throughout, in the | days; to abolish titles would only change names, not power. | regard for the liberty of other nations, or that she would not 
Reform Agitation, that when fe is not making speeches, the | In short, we do not see what the discussion has to do with the | take care to be well paid in power and territory for anything 


| matter; especially since nobody pretends that the property of | 


| this point, is, that it frightens the “respectable” and disgusts | 


the country ought to be confiscated, or that, if it was, it would 
be more respectably used in new hands than it is in the present 
ones. The worst, too, of carrying political controversy up to 


| the intellectual classes; and that, in the consequent panic or 


We cannot guess; but the | 


apathy, all chance of a real practical reform grows weaker. 

We suspect that there will be no possibility ofa good discussion 
of the Reform question till Parliament meets. Then the House 
of Commons and the country will know what they are to ex- 
pect, and men will go where the best fare is provided for them. 
It is useless to calculate “ party” strength. There are Tories 
who will vote against ministers instantly, if their bill frightens 
them. There are Radicals who will vote for them cheerfully, if 
they give enough, and who will not be very greedy either. In such 
circumstances, what can one do but wait? having indicated (as 
we have often done) the principles we wish to see a bill based 
upon. ‘' Wait,” accordingly, is the word everywhere now; and 
indeed, the political atmosphere at present is as chilly, raw, and 
ungenial as the physical one. 


From abroad—chiefly from Italy—come whispers of future | 


storm. There are absolutely many people who rank the agita- 
tion now prevailing in some parts of the south with that which 
heralded 1848, If Louis Napoleon does take the awful step 
of countenancing Piedmont and joining her against Austria, 
we may prepare for a war in Europe such as has not been seen 
since the great one which closed in 1815. Ourimpulse in Eng- 
land would be to sympathise with those who strike for liberty, 
but to begin such a crusade under the banner of Louis Napo- 
leon would be wild indeed. If we did, and were unsuccessful, 
of course we should share the failure; but, if we succeeded, 
what have we to gain by vastly increasing the power of France ? 
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she undertook in Italy or elsewhere. All these alarms may 
blow over, like the other bottles of smoke always evaporating in 
Europe. But, at all events, let us keep from any complicity in 
the matter. When the last great Italian-Austrian difficulty 
was brewing, the Whig ministers and diplomatists deluded the 
| people into believing that Great Britain would take up the cud- 
gels for them, which, of course, Great Britain never did. The 
| plain truth is, that we have enough to do at home, and that, it 
we would be philanthropic, we might as well, at least, begin 
with our own colonies. In case of the “ difficulty” really loom- 
ing large, our duty is plain. An increased naval force would be 
necessary to watch the business with, and we ought not to move 
an inch till we were fairly dragged into the struggle. Perhaps, 
however, it will appear that Austria is better able to take care 
of herself than is sometimes thought. 

Mr. Gladstone’s Ionian mission will, at least, do this good, and 
| no unimportant good either—it will take away from those noisy 
islanders all pretence of being really an injured people in the 
eyes of Europe. When a man of the first private character and 
the first public consequence has been solemnly deputed to ask 
them their grievances, and they can only say that they have no 
grievance, no real injury to complain of; that what they want 
is a new adjustment of the political map of the Mediterranean, 
not to heal their wounds, but only to gratify their vanity, why, 
then, the testimony is worth having in favour of British govern- 
ment. For this reason, we do not regret Mr, Gladstone's mis- 
sion, and are glad that he has told the people frankly how the 
case stands. Ages ago, the inhabitants of the Greek islands 
(“ Greek” or not, and certainly not pure (ireek) proved them- 
selves unfit for self-government or for any government but that 
of a good strong-handed foreigner, and, by a natural law, they 
got what they were fit for. 


It is tho case with many a people, 
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ILLUSTRATED TIMES. 


sentimentality in the world will never mend the 
loniins have heen marvellously lucky, luckier 
They have a degree of freec 
ieal!s uld be hailed as a blessing by som 
greatest nations in Kurope, This, however, is not e.ough for 
Greeulus Lsuriens, whose appetite is tremendous and aspires to 
a new Hellenic empire. Well, we must do our duty. We must 
stick to the charge committed to us, by force, if necessary, und 
perform it honestly but more stringently. Any practical amc- 
lioration you please, and “ liberty’? in proportion to your yo id 
behaviour; that is the dictum of England for the futur | gen- 
tlemen ! 

The last American mail brings another hint ofa anger in the 
Central American region, We hear of a vessel, or ve ssels, 
sailing for that quarter in hopes of bringing malic rs tu a point 
with British cruisers. Of late years, the Americans have talked 
80 big ona hundred occasions, that when they now ery ‘“ wolf,” 
people are hardly disposed to look up. Yet it is evident that 
some duy it may be necessary to determine how far we are to 
yield to them on every point in which the nations come in con- 
tact. We are not inclined to stickle much for position in 
Central America, however, and at the bottom of all that bluster 
of the Yankees, there is a queer good-nature and a secret fear of 
John Bull's opinion which inclines us to pardon a good deal. 
Of course, we must expect a squabble or two, ast he presidential 
election draws on, and the long eur of the common elector 
requires tickling. 

The Lrish “arrests” seem to continue, and form a curious 
commentary on all we used to hear about the new wd improved 
condition of that country. But this is, after all, perhaps the 
last kick of the old rebelliousness, the final fling of — felonious 
system of many ages. It excites no fear here, nothing but 4. - 
gust; and the hope that Lord Eglintoun may succeed ‘i pre- 
paring the way for that more extensive colonisation ot Lreland 
which scoums the only thing likely to civilise it. 
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THE FIELD LANE REFUGE FOR THE DESTITUTE 

Ovx artist had already visited the Refuge for the Destitute in Field 
Lane, when a writer in the * Times” called attention to the seenes 
there presented, ‘Vo the pencil-picture of the one, we add the pen- 
pieture of the other 

There are some among our many readers whose professional duties 
demand that they should he out late at night. and who will require no 
aid of ours to reeall to mind the crouching forms that sleep in door 
ways, under dry arches, or in niches ona bridge. At that liour of night 
the time is past for impostors or beggars, and the outeasts whe Lie about, 
gathering for warmth mto groups of two and Cree as autumn wanes 
find the night winds grow chill, are a peculiar class, who seldom bee 
and not more often steal. Many must have noticed how these people 
gradually vanish in winter, though not entirely so, tor even on the 
rawest nights small groups of two or three may still be met, Sroups 
whose abject misery softens even the police, and they let them slumber 
ou in doorways unmolested. These are members of, alas! too larve a 
class, known as the homeless poor; and let those who wish to see beth 
how they live and how they suffer, pass but one hour at the refuge for 
the destitute in Pield Lane. A very short visit: will sufliee even for 
those who most uphold our union system, and deny that very abject 
wretchedness can exist which our workhouses are not adequate to 
relieve. The way to it lies amid foul and noisome streets, where small 
and crazy tenements are crowded with many families, and where, amid 
even the scanty refuse which such a neighbourhood ean afford to throw 
away, are groups of ragged infants, scarcely distinguishable save by 
their movements from the heap in which they search either for food 
itself or such small rubbish as rag-dealers will give them bread 
for. In such a vicinity, and close to the spot where Jonathan 
Wild’s house once stood, is a large and cleanly whitewashed building, 
with lights inside, which at once distinguish it from the surrounding 
houses, where only rarely and at intervals is the dim reflection of a 
candle to be seen through the cracked and papered panes. You have 
no need to be told that this one clean building among many is the 
*refuge,”’ for long ere night has fallen the wretched claimants for its 
shelter have begun to assemble, and watch the door with that steady 
earnestness which only belongs to those who have no hope beyond its 
charity. As the dusk deepens, they slink in from streets and byeways, 
old men of 60 and 70, young ba oge and even children, but all alike 
in misery—faint, wet, and weary. ‘They sit upon the sloppy ground in 
silence more impressive than the loudest complaints; or, if they speak 
at all, it is in whispers, for want and suffering have quailed their 
spirits, and they move with an abject deference painful to see from the 

aths of the very few who pass that way. Gradually more and more 

rop in until the group is increased to 100 or thereabouts, and then the 
silence gets broken at last with hacking coughs from tall, meagre spec- 
tres, apparently in the last stage of decline, down to mere children 
hoarse with inflammation of the lungs, or paining the ear with their 
close suffocating whooping-cough. Here are trampers, brick-makers, 
and labourers who have had no work since summer; some who have 
fre come out of hospital, and are too feeble to labour; old men and 
ittle boys, street sweepers and orphans in every grade of misery and 
loneliness. ‘These are some, and only some, of London’s homeless 
poor—the men and boys without a friend or place to lay their heads in 
all this vast metropolis—the Bedouins of England, who live no man 
cares how or where—who struggle through some years of bitter want 
and maybe crime, till they creep into a hole to die, and after lying in 
a ci dead-house a few days, with a placard on their breasts marked 
with the touching word ‘‘ Unknown,’’ are given to the surgeons, and 
there’s an end. 

As soon as a moderate number have collected, the doors of the refuge 
are opened to its wretched tenants, and so remain open until the little 
cribs are filled with their full number of 300 outcasts, when the place 
is closed on all the many houseless applicants who come too late. The 
wants of grown men, though they feel cold and hunger like the rest, 
are apparently less severe than those which fall on ‘little children, by 
whom, alas! nearly half the refuge is occupied. Take the first who 
present themselves, and let them tell their own tale. Here come four 
meagre little forms; they are mere children, all under the age of four- 
teen, all orphans, destitute, and living upon the streets, without a home 
or friend inthe wide world. One has a pair of tattered canvas trousers 
and the remains of a grown man’s fustian jacket hanging about his 
little limbs, Dirt and sores disfigure his body, his eyes are swollen, his 
face is puffed and fevered-looking ; for, though spokesman of the party, 
he can scarcely draw his breath from inflammation of the lungs. They 
started two ons since to see if they could gather holly to sell at 
Christmas. They wandered through Tottenham, and thence on to 
Hornsey and Epping Forest, a lady giving them a penny by the way, 
with which they bought some bread lie shared it equally. They 
“couldn't git no holly,” so they slept in a field, under a hedge, tramped 
back to London, and came to the Refuge, but it was full and closed, 
when one of the four went searching about the streets for food, while 
the three other children slept in a doorway on Saffron Hill, Two of 


these four have newly been left orphans and destitute, but two have | 


been upon the streets some time, the little spokesman having shifted for 
himeelf four years, carrying parcels, holding horses, minding vegetables 
in Covent Garden, or watching butcher's meat when left out in the 
~— “pe to aces never stealing. 

and by some little crossing-sweepers come in, eight i all 
children—af) -rphans—all destitute fe rank One ale gr 
which he has spent in a pennywoeth of bread and a basin of coffee, 
keeping a halfpenny for some bread next day. Another, a singularly 
handsome boy, also a crossing-sweeper, has lately walked up from 
Bristol, living on blackberries and ‘“swedes” by the way, and getting 


| | he himself has as 


ithe | 


a litt ework now and then at carrot-putiine. Tis mother, the onlv 


lar disease forming. and now walks lame Lie has 


been to an sat his toot, wi 
told hina to rest it, keep it warm, and poultice it every night. 
advice this to a destitute child, sweeping crossings, and without food 
enough to live on! Another squalid, miserable child comes in, and his 
tale is so peculiar that we cannot refrain from giving it. [lis father 
and mother are alive, and he is one of « family of twelve children. ILis 
two lost brothers are nearly always in prison, “ for they does hand- 
kerehers "'- i then—getting Zid. each for them, or 3d. for 
very good ones. His eldest sister, now only fifteen, a thief in her in- 
fancy, has been much in prison, and is tew in a reformatery, The 
father and mother and the rest of the children live in this peculiar 
way :—The whole family rise al two in the morning, and, quitting the 
wretched cell rin which they dwell, issue forth about the thorough- 
fares to tear down the posters and bills from palings and dead walls. 
Thus employed until daylight, the united exertions of the whole fumily 
in winter can collect a half-hundredweight of paper, for the sale of 
which they get 7/d.) But itis only during the long nights that even 
this pittance can be earned—in summer the father gets a little work, 
and the family scatter aud shift in the fields, each as they can, for 
themselves. 5 

It is useless, however, multiplying these painful instances. Let us 
pass to the female refuge. It 1s part of the same charitable institution, 
though for obvious reasons not near where the outeast males are har- 
boured for the night. It is in another part of Field Lane, about half 
a mile distant, towards Saffron Hill, whereall the Italian organ grinders 
ruceive a wretched shelter from their masters, and where want and 
loathsome misery, of course, abound. The refuge here is in a little 
yard off a narrow street, where a door near a coach house admits the 
visitor up a steep flight of wooden steps to a very cleanly whitewashed 
and well-lighted room or loft, some forty feet long by twenty feet wide 
and high, alone each side of which are five-and-twenty little cots, ranged 
on the floor. A difference is very properly made between the treatment 
of the men and that of the womer —the latter, instead of lying on the 
beards, have each a straw-stuffed mattress and extra rug, while, 
through the benevolent ministry of some kind ladies, a large cup of hot 
coffee is given to them with the Soz. loaf provided by the refuge at 
nightand morning. For obvious reasons, too, it opens to receive its 
hapless vietims as soon as darkness falls. At seven, therefore, they are 
mostly all assembled and sit, women and children, in two lon rows dry- 
ing their wretched garments near the stove; so worn and fiamished- 
looking that it wrings the heart to see them crouching moodily together 
with the silence of exhaustion and despair upon them all. At the first 
elince they seem to be all women of a imiddle age, but this is only the 
effeet of care and hardship on their yours frames, for a majority of 
thom are under twenty, while but too many are mere children. Others 
come in by and by in twos and threes, walking heavily and slowly, with 
their worn dresses-— too light and cool for summer wear—barely 
covering their poor thin forms, The last comers have been vw orking 
at the slop-houses, where, by incessant labour from eight in the morn- 
ing ull cight at night, they ean earn Y}d. per day, finding their own 
cotton, needles, and tapes, and paying each Id. a-week for (he use of 
the voom they workin. Vetus take the ease of the cirl who last came 
in. She is sixteen, though she looks thirty ; she has been a servant in 
two places, and had a yood character from both, when she left the last 
to yo into hospital fora long illness, When she came out she could 
vet no place; she pawned her clothes, endured starvation more or less 
severe for many weeks, till she had to apply for relicf and went the 
round of the casual wards of the Unions, She applied, she says, for 
admittance into Whitechapel Union, and was taken before the Board of 
Guardians, who told her the house was full, and they eould ‘*do no- 
thing for her,” so she went away and wandered in the streets another 
day and night, and next morning went to a magistrate, who told her her 
ease was a hard one, but he could “do nothing for her.’ If she had 
but given one pert answer to any of those functionaries, miscalled re- 
lieving officers, the magistrate. whoever he was, would at once “ have 
done something for him,’’ and the girl would have gained a shelter 
even though in a prison. One person is there—a lady in manners and 
education, the daughter of an oflicer in the navy—who speaks Freneh, 
understands German, and canteach music, and in whose face, worn and 
meagre as it is, can be discerned the traces of what once was beauty. 
Very little is known of her. 

But it is needless to recapitulate such sad tales, from hearing the ae- 
cumulated miseries of which our readers would shrink with heartfelt 
pain. Let us return once more to the men's refuge. It is past nine 
now, and all the rows of cribs are filled with oecupants, and those who 
come too late—and there are always some forty or titty such must sleep 
in the streets, as those within the refuge now have done many hundred 
times before. Among the 300 oceupants neta word is heard—each has 
washed and sat down in his crib, and cach receives, with grateful thanks, 
an Soz. loaf, which is eaten almost before the man has done his work of 
distribution. Prayers are read, in which all join. Then each takes off 
his tattered clothes, though how they vet them off, or, still more, how 
they are to get them on again, is almost a mystery—and, spreading 
them beneath them on the boards, cower under their rugs and go quietly 
to sleep. A watcher always remains up, though there is no need of him 
—there is seldom a movement among the poor thin forms around; worn 
out with hunger and fatigue they sleep on as if the world had no cares 
for them, or the next day did not dawn on the same life of loneliness 
and misery as that which has just gone by. 

Such is a plain, and, in truth, a brief, account of our homeless poor, 
and such is a refuge for the destitute. 
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Krpnarrixe tn New York.—A coloured boy, named Simpson, was in- 
duced to ship for Liverpool, in New York, but his mother suspected some- 
thing wrong, and got the assistance of the police, who found the boy in a 
vessel, not bound for Liverpool, but for Mobile. The crew was found to be 
wholly composed of coloured boys, none of whom had free papers. ‘The ser- 
a of the harbour police says that he has frequently known ships to sail 

for Southern ports with coloured crews, and has noted it as a remarkable 
fact that none of the crews ever came back.—New York Paper. 


Tue American Surprine InteRest.—It is seldom that our shipping in- 
terest is subjected to severer trials than at present. To say nothing of our 
transatlantic steamers, which are decidedly hors de combat, some of our old 
European packet lines are almost broken up—temporarily, perhaps—the 
ships having been sent down South for employment in cotton freights. 
rather than sail empty on their accustomed routes, or remain idle in the 
docks. Probably there are twenty ships ordinarily classed as Liverpool 
packets, now engaged in the Southern trade, and some others have been 
taken from the London lincs. Such events are of rare occurrence, Some 
shipowners attribute the fact, in a great measure, to the running of so many 
ocean steamers, by which freights ure diverted. Comparatively little effort 
is now made to keep up the old lines of packets to their full number of ships. 
It would be difficult to say when our shipping merchants will resort to steam. 
in the competition to which this kind of craft is subjecting them. As yi t 
we have no proper facilities for building iron steamers, now so much in 
favour abroad ; and if we had, it is doubtful whether many would hazard 
their resources in constructing them, after the unfortunate experience in 
ocean steam navigation already had—at least, until more reliance can be 
placed upon the carriage of the mails, as a source of revenue. The proposi- 
tion of J. Hosford Smith to import iron steamers free of dut y, if successful 
would remove impediments to enterprise encountered by some; for the exe 
treme depression in steamship property which now prevails in Europe 
ibis selling at something like half their original cost,) affords strong ine 

ucements to purchasers, particularly for the United States? cousting trade. 
But Mr. Smith’s plan stands a poor chance of success, in opposition to dos 
mestic interests lable to be affected thereby. 
explanation for this anomalous condition of things is, that commercial stage 
nation occurring in conjunction with the discharge from service of a vast 
number of transports employed in European wars, has caused an excessive 
glut of shipping, which must be reduced by disaster or decay, (or business 
sensibly revive,) before the mercantile marine will be restored to its normal 
state. Meanwhile, foreign steamers will obtrude themselves wherever there 
is a probability of paying expenses, and for a time absorb freights which 
would be refused if better business offered. With these supernumerary 
steamers, “half a loaf is bettor than no bread.”—New York Journal of 
| Commerce, 


The most simple and natural ° 


reuitive he ever knew, died four years since of caneor in the foot, and | 


ains him much, where they | 
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FRANCE 
Tur Emperor of the French ha 


il Europe in commotion hy a 


few words addressed to the Austrian 3 ster, M. Hubner, ou New 
Year’s-day. The Enaperor said .— 
“T regret that our relations with your Government are not so good ag 


they were, but T request vou to tell the Emperor that my personal feclings 
for him have not changed.” 

These few words ure said to have been spoken “with a much more 
emphatic tone of voive and animated gesture than the Emperor sener- 
ally employs, and reminded some of the listeners of a scene betwen 
the First Consul and the English Ambassador of that day, previous to 
the rupture of the Treaty of Amiens.”’ 

The first effect of this little outbreak was a consideralile fall on the 
Paris lourse, followed by a decline on our own Stock Eactunge of a 
quarter per cent. 

The fact is that France and Austria have for some time been at 
variance on * the Italian question,’’ which has now reached a erisis, 
Whether this crisis has been in any way hastened by the Prenel Ew- 

yeror for the purposes of his own ambition may be uncertain, but that 
it has arrived there is no doubt. On both sides there is an expeetation 
that the ensuing spring will bring forth some important event. In 
France it is whispered that the Emperor will not be sorry to divert 
public attention by appearing as the champion of Italy against his 
uncle's old foes. In the Piedmontese territory the greatest excitement 
prevails. Persons high in authority seem not to have serupled to en- 
courage the cry of the people for an Austz.au war, to show their sym- 
pathy with the Lombardo-Venetians, wad to give out that Prance on 
the one side, and Russia on the other, would shortly unite to deprive 
the House of Hapsburg of its Italian provinces. In the meantime, 
the inhabitants of Lombardy show their dislike of Austria by publie 


demonstrations and private slights; and all Italy talks of the day of 


vengeance which draws nigh, 

The French Emperor, seeing these things, and being, as some say, ia 
no small degree the cause of them, has now interfered actively. lie 
hasasked Austria to join him in inducing the Pope to make reforms 
and improve the condition of his unhappy subjects. This scheme, 
though it apparently in no way affects the Austrian province, seems to 
have been viewed by the Viennese Cabinet in a jealous spirit, as the 
beginning of a course of interference in Italy. Austria has never 
recognised France as an Italian Power, and even now looks angrily at 
the occupation of Rome. Vienna has, therefore, refused to join in any 
alliance of reform with Napoleon in Italy. This decision was the 
cause of the outbreak of New Year's-day, which has created such un- 
easiness throughout Europe. At the first glance every man must be 
disposed vo condemn Austria. The Papal Government is a erying evil ; 
and the desire of Napoleon IIT. to use his vast intluence in favour of 
the common rights of lumanity must receive the due tribute of praise. 
tut the rejection of his offers by Austria, is no doubt the result of a 
feeling that the French Emperor's co-operation would not be sincere 
and friendly. Rome, it is probably argued, is only a blind, and the 
manner in which the French Government has allowed the Piedmontese 
and the disaffected Lombards to invoke its assistance, shows that Aus- 
tria canmot eount on its good-will in Italian affairs generally. 

The Emperor has granted a full pardon or commutation of sentence 
to one hundred and sixty-four persons who had been convieted at the 
sessions or by the ordinary trbunals, two of whom had been condemned 
to death. It is to be remarked that these are not political offenders. 

The rumours of troubles in Algeria from the recently-vanquished 
Kabyles have acquired strength, ‘Ihe fact that the Paris papers are 
silent is held to be ominous. 


SPAIN. 

Tue Spanish Government has declared that it was never the inten- 
tion of Spain to sell Cuba, and protest against the insulting hypothesis 
to the contrary implied in the American President's Message. ‘This 
declaration has been cordially approved by the Cortes. 

Mexico has yielded to the demands of Spain; and the hatchet is 
again buried by these nations. 


PRUSSIA. 

Amone the proposals to be laid before the Prassian Diet will be one 
relating to the army and navy; it is pretty certain that a considerable 
additional outlay in both these departments is contemplated. The 
attempt will now be made in earnest to create a fleet in the Baltic. 
The alteration in the army, it is supposed, will consist in placing the 
Landwehr on a permanent footing, and incorporating it into the Line, 
so that each infantry regiment will contain double the number of com- 
panies— 24 instead of 12. 

ITALY. 


Trenews from Italy is of a most alarming character. At Milan there 
is a constant and open display of hatred to the Austrian rule, and to all 
things Austrian, which only falls short of actual insurrection. Impe- 
ria! cigars are all tabooed, and the dresses of ladies who are known to 
be well-inclined to the Austrian Government are every now and then 
besprinkled with sulphuric acid, At Pavia, persons who have smoked 
Austrian cigars in the streets have been assaulted and wounded, and 
a few days ago a petard exploded in front of the house of the delegate. 
Disturbances took place on the 27th at Modena; they were directed 
against the ey because the lottery is one of the sources of the 
public revenue. On the 2nd, the Duke of Modena left for Vienna, it is 
not said on what errand. Proclamations are secretly circulated, enjoin- 
ing every one to avoid public amusements during the approaching car- 
nival; and a novel form of shibboleth, or patriotic pass-word, is now 
heard in the streets—** Viva Verdi!" not that the saestro isthe object 
of popular enthusiasm, but his name happens to give the initials, or 
ledals bearing this 


anagram, of ‘* Vittore Emanuele /?é 1)’ /talia.’’ 
inscription are in full currency, and printed slips are scattered broad- 
cast, with the same ominous words, in every town on both sides of 
Appennine. A sort of council of war has been held at Venice, for the 
discussion of the measures proper to be taken in certain eventualities, 

Russia asked permission of Naples to erect a coaling station at Bridisi, 
on the entrance of the Adriatic. The King of Naples is said to have 
flatly refused the request, on the ground that Russia is in friendship 
with Piedmont. His Majesty can, according to this, not understand 
how anybody can be his friend and the friend of Victor Emmanuel at 
the same time. 

TURKEY AND THE EAST. 

Tue ‘Ministerial crisis’? seems to continue at Constantinople, and 
violent scenes are said to have taken place in the Council. 

The last advices which reached Constantinople from Candia are more 
favourable. 

The electors in Moldavia have been nominated; they are all Conser- 
vatives with the exception of four. Prince Michael Stourza has chances 
which render his election as Hospodar almost certain. 


AMERICA. 

Tue, proceedings in Congress had been of no special importance. In 
the Senate the Pacific Railroad Bill had been the principal topie. The 
debate turned upon a motion that the iron to be used in the construc- 
tion of the road be of American manufacture. This proposition was 
pretty freely discussed, and was finally adopted by a vote of 25 yeas to 
25 nays. 

Two members of Congress, English of Indiana and Montgomery of 
Pennsylvania, encountered in a public avenue at Washington on the 
18th, and quarrelled. English used a cane, and Montgomery retaliated 
with a brick, after which they separated. 

A Mobile telegram says :—‘‘ It is stated here, on the best authority, 
that the schooner Susan sailed for Nicaragua with the firm determina- 
tion on the part of the leaders of the expedition not to allow the 
British navy or other foreign Power to stop them without resisting 
until bleod was drawn.” 

The Odeon theatre, situated in the 
entirely destroyed by fire. 


Sowery, New York, had been 
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AUSTRALIA. 
Tuy principal intelligence from Sydney relates to the excitement 
wed by the reported discovery of yold on the Fitzroy river, and 
the result. It seems a man found some gold ; the libourers from 
Port Curtis were the first in the field; rumour magnilied the dis 
very, and Sydney was thrown into a ferment. Nor was the fever 
vontined to Sydney. ‘The Victoria diggers caught the infection, and 
rusted off in hundreds. The rout to the Fitzroy gold-ticld was by 
water nearly all the way, and upwards of 6,000) persons soon con- 
ited on the spot. They were doomed to disappointment. The 
held proved to be unproductive; the country was a desert, depending 
jor supplies from importations, What could be done? Every steamer 
nd sailing vessel that arrived was besieged by persons who desired 
taken back. Some vessels went away without landing their 
stores, deterred from landing them by the fear that they would be 
ol. ‘The Government of New South Wales did what they could 
ending a small foree of police and a hospital for the sick, but 
they could not do much, It seems that the rumour whieh led the 
diccers so fur from home, is not wholly unsupported by seientiti 
testimony. 
from Vietoria we learn that the Chinese bill las been shelved for 
the present year. [t was sent to a special committee of the Levisla- 
tive Council, and that committee ha! brought up its report, but the 
second reading was negatived by a majority of seventeen to four, 


THE REVOLUTION IN SERVIA. 

Tie Porte has sent instructions to its Minister in Belgrade, apprising 
him that the Skuptschina had acted without warrant in deposing Prince 
Alexander after the Prince had refused to abdicate. As Turkey exer- 
cises sovereign rights over Servia, it is only natural that she should 
consider such acts illegal unless sanctioned by herself, and on this oeva- 
sion she was not even consulted. ‘The Porte, however, does not appear 
to require that Prince Alexander should be restored. On the contrary, 
it proposes that, in the meanwhile, a Kaimakan, or chief magistrate, 
should be appointed, who also would be President of the Senate. Or, 
if this should not please, the Porte is willing that the executive authority 
should repose in a magisterial council, composed of those who are 
Ministers. Then, this done, the election of a new Prince would pro- 
ceed according to the wishes of the Servians, and in the way it was ee 
at the fall of Prince Miloseh in 1839. 

‘Thirty Servian deputies were sent off to I'rince Milosch’s seat near 
Kalafat, in Wallachia, to offer him the rod of office. He accepted it 
with great satisfaction, apparently. Meanwhile the Provisional Govern- 
ment was acting regularly, and was supported by the country. Com- 
plete tranquillity prevailed. [ 
return to their country of politieal exiles and emigrants. 

‘There was a report that Austria was about to send troops to Belgrade. 


THE AFFAIRS OF CENTRAL AMERICA. 

Tice Congress of the United States meets two months before the Par- 
fiament of the United Kingdom. ‘Thus Congress is enabled to do justice 
tu the annual erop of grievances against Great Britain, and the English 
Government has the opportunity of appeasing the periodical outburst of 
‘Transatlantic wrath before our owu representative institutions are 
nought into play. 
ut In possession of information with regard to Central American affairs 
which we must otherwise have waited for tll the beginning of February. 
In the first place, we learn froma despatch of Mr. Dallas, corrected 
insome respects by Lord Napier, that Sir William Gore Ouseley has 
een employed in negociating a treaty with Nicaragua, one of the objects 
of which was that surrender of the protectorate over the Mosquito ter- 
ritory so long regarded with dislike by the United States. Lord Malmes- 
bury further intormed Mr. Dallas that it was the intention of the british 
Government to protect Sir W. G. Ouseley from being interrupted in 
iis mission by the presence of Walker and his filibusters. General 
Cass, it appears, considers the orders issued by the British Government 
for the protection of the peaeusy as a violation of the Clayton- 
lulwer treaty. ‘These orders were, that if the State of Nicaragua re- 
uired for its defence from filibusters the active intervention of military 
power, @ British armed foree was to land, seize them, and hand them 
over, if Americans, to their own Government, and, having done this, 
retire immediately. This intervention was only to be exercised during 
‘ie time the diplomatic representative of the British Government was 
in the country. Mr. Dallas seems to fear that the English naval officers 
wight, under such circumstances, become mere tools of the dominant 
party in Nicaragua, and seize as filibusters whomsoever they chose to 
desisnate by that name. Ile maintains also that, although the British 
Government has no right to use force for the purpose of defending its 
diplomatic representative, beeause such force would be an ‘* occupation” 
Within the meaning of the Clayton-Bulwer treaty, no such difliculty 
would aceue from an armed intervention by the United States, in ac- 
cordance with the President's message, for the purpose of opening the 
route across the Isthmus,—that is, of placing it in the permanent 
“oecupation’’ of the United States. Lord Malmesbury thinks both 
proceedings would be right—our protection of our diplomatist, and the 
\merican protection of the route. Mr, Dallas thinks the American in- 
tervention would be right, but ours wrong. The objection comes with 
i ill grace at the time when we are actually engaged in an attempt to 
cot rid of that Mosquito protectorate which the United States contend 
isan “occupation ’’ within the meaning of the treaty. 

Passing over matters of less consequence, we come to a correspond- 
rried on at San Juan del Norte between Commander M’ Intosh, 
oF the United States’ ship Roaxoke, and Captain Sir William Aldham, 
ot her Majesty's steamer Vadorous. he American officer complains 
Watthe American steamer Mashinglonw was visited by two ofticers of 
te Talorous at San Juan del Norte, and that the American steamer 
Coherine Maria was visited in the Colorado River by Captain Wain- 
wright, of her Majesty’s ship Leopard, Captain Wainwright's offence 
vous to have been that he went on board the vessel, asked whether 
‘ley had seen any filibusters, and, being answered in the negative, 
tomedigtely withdrew. iis statement Commander M’'Intosh con- 

ered saustuctory. Sir William Aldham’s offence was of a deeper 
ose Fifteen minutes after the Was/éngton entered the harbour of 
“oi Juan two oftivers from the Vadorous boarded her, and asked the 
‘lowing questions: —" Where trom ?’? —‘* How many passengers 

se your’ How many days out from New York??? ‘ Did you 
veut any port on your way out?” ** Are all your passengers Ame- 
“Tias your hold been examined by 


has?" ** Are they armed ?” 
\inerican oflicers 2?” On this Commander M’Intosh observes that 
‘ustructions are most rigid in regard to the boarding, delaying, or 
‘inne American merchant vessels, and that he sees no distinction 
vyvcon tiihusters and Africans, Sur William Aldham replies, that 
sessel Was in a port under the protection of Great Britain, that the 
Was In accordance with established usage, and that the vessel, 
‘aut anchor, was put to no inconvenience by the inquiries. Com- 
ter M'Intosh denies that under the Clayton-Bulwer ‘Treaty San 
oa del Norte is under the protection of ‘the British Crown, but 
resses a belief that no offence was meant, and so the correspondence 


1 


S 


nt 


sve pushing matters very far indeed, and by no means respond- 

‘to the trank and friendly manner in which the practice of visita- 

i and search in time of peace has been by our Government entirely 

‘uoered — It really seems to come to this—that no English naval 

‘ycan vo on board an American ship, however conciliatory his 

eeuel, however unassuming his demeanour, however unwilling or 

ble he may be to apply compulsion, without giving to the United 
“Wes tcasus belli against this country — Times. 


The Tspanp ¢ MLLED Santa Vranca, formed by the Po, and formerly 
vey “eines to Austria, is, by ement with thid Power, now annexed to 
Miehy of Parma, the river having formed an alluvial deposition be- 


, : ie the said iskind and the Parmese bank, 80 a by connect them pernuc 
cutly, 


The Skuptschina had authorised the | 


By virtue of this convenient arrangement we are | 


Weconfess it appears to us that the American Government and its | 


THE INDIAN REVOLT. 

A TELEGRAPHIC despatch gives us the following intelligence from 

nda :— 
** The amnesty is slowly but surely thinning the ranks of the rebels ; 
and there is good reason for believing that the whole country will be 
restored to peace without much additional bloodshed. 
“On the dth of November a force, commanded by Lord Clyde in 
person, having marehed sixty-one miles in sixty hours completely de- 
feated Ben Mahdo Sinch and a largearmy of rebels, at Dundeca Klara, 
nearly opposite Futtelpoor; the enemy was driven out of the dense 
Jungle, and afterwards chased for miles by guns and cavalry; their loss 
Was chormous ; many were drowned in the Ganges. Bene Maho thed 
down the river. Qomrao Sine eseaped towards Caw npore Road. The 
rabble threw away their arms, and fled to the steep ravines in which the 
country abounds, 
“On the 28th of November the Commander: in-Chief arrived at Luck- 
now ; the health of our troops is said to be excellent. 
“On the 2ist of November General Grant recrossed the Goomtee ; 
the rebels, in considerable numbers, disputed the passage, but were 
forced to fly with great loss; six of their guns were taken. 
*Pantia Topee continues to avoid the ingenuity of his pursuers. 
“Ile is said to have entered Guzerat.”’ 
The “ Bombay Gazette announces the death of General Jolin Jacob, 
on the 6th of December, from an attack of brain fever. 
We have news of Nena Sahib, from the correspondent of the* 
who s: “on the 5th of November, Nena Sahib, with a considerable 
force, crossed the Ganges between Futteghur and Cawnpore, having 

suceessfully eluded the corps of Barker and Colin Troup, posted on the 

Goomtee at Benigunj and Alizunj. Brigadier Showers moved out from 
| Agra on the 7th of November tooppose him, But if Nena only marches 
as fast as ‘Tantia Topee, Brigadier Showers will have little chance of 
coming up with him. I accordingly expect that Nena will make good 
his passage across the Doab and the Juimna, and penetrate into Central 
India. There can be little doubt that this move of his is like the last 
desperate throw of the gamester. He will endeavour to enter the 
Necean: but energetic measures have already been taken on this side to 
prevent the suceess of such an attempt.”’ 

The Nawab of Banda, who aceompanied Tantia Topee in his flight, 
surrendered himself to Lieutenant Kerr's force near Charwa on the 17th 
of October, from sheer inability, it is alleged, longer to sustain the pri- 
Vations and sufferings of the flight. The surrender was made upon the 
single condition that his life should be spared until the instructions of 
the supreme government were received, 


Times, 


THE LIVINGSTONE EXPEDITION. 

Tike Cape papers publish a letter from Dr. Livingstone. Te had 
reached Tete, and had received there a supply of coal for his steamer 
the tirst ever dug in that country, ‘They were pronounced by the en- 
gineer and geologist to be good.” There is no end of the finest iron; 
so with coul and iron surely something will yet be done in Africa.” 


“This (his steam launch) was the first thing of the steamer kind ever 
seen at Tete, and we were visited with as much interest as is the Great Bastern, 
Foremost among our visitors were my Makololo companions. ‘They grasped 
| ny hands and arms convulsively, and lullilooed for joy. About thirty of 

them have died from small-pox, and six were killed by a rebel chief, who, in 
defiince of Portuguese authority, holds a stockade at the contlucnce of the 
Luenya. ‘This gricves them and me more than anything. The excuse is, 
he did it in a fil of drunkenness. There were three such rebels, half-caste 
Portuguese of Goa, who defied the Portuguese. One, who had a stockade 
at the mouth of the river, has just now been conquered by the Governor of 
Killimane. The war has been against us, though we have gone from one 
| side to the other, without molestation, as friends of both, or rather as 
English, for it is the English name that was our passport. I came one 
night to a party after dark, and created analarm, but that was quelled when 
1 called out * Ingleze.’ ” 


Dr. Livingstone has found the shallowness of the river a bar to his 
progress, and he suggests improvements in the navigation. 


Tue Disuntrep Srares.—The new Governor of South Carolina, in his in- 
augural message, says :—It is to be hoped that no occasion will arise re- 
quiring the State to call upon her sons tor defence of her rights and institu- 
tious. But, believing this hope to prove fallacious, we should not only en- 
deayour to unite the State, but the entire South; so that, when we can no 
longer retain our place in the Confederacy, we willbe prepared to form a 
perfect Union, under the style and title of the United States of the South.” 

Tur Bonaranres av § 

-was published an Imperial decree, formally ordaining that the Cathedral of 
St. Denis shall be the burying-place of the Emperors of the French. It is 
known to be the wish of the Emperor to remove the remains of his uncle 
from the Invalides to 8t. Denis, but Prince Jerome is opposed to the mea- 
sure, and in all probability the splendid tomb in the Invalides, of which he 
is the guardian, will not be desecrated as long as he lives. ‘The Emperor 
thinks it would be more “dynastic”? that his family should be buried among 
the ancient kings of France, and he wishes particularly to place the body of 
Napoleon I. on that very spot which—as all visitors to St. Denis will have 
remarked— he is represented in one of the painted glass windows as selecting 
for his final resting-place. 

Suamerunt Dve..—A fatal duel has occurred in Belgium. Some officers 
were playing at whist, when one of them, Brouwere, used some offensive 
remarks to Picrard. Next day, armed with muskets, and attended by a 
sergeant and a private, they went into the country. Arrived at a con- 
venient spot, the two adversaries placed themselves at a distance from each 
other of, as one party said, sixty paces, but, as another alleged, of only forty 
paces. ae took the fusils trom the hands of the witnesses, who Lavine 
withdrawn for some distance, M. Picrard, although the offended ec fired 
his gun in the air. His adversary, however, it appears, took deadly and 
deliberate aim, and lodged his ball in the abdomen of Pierard, causing a 
frightful wound. The unfortunate man, after about twenty minutes of 
excruciating suffering, expired in the arms of the sous-otlicier who had 
accompanied him. He had previously uttered a few words intimating that 
it had been his fixed determination to spare his adversary. 

Mr. GLapstont av Atiens.— Mr. Gladstone reached Athens on the 17th, 
and was received by Sir'T. Wyse, her Majesty’s Minister, at the British 
Embassy. A dinner and ball took place the next day and evening, on which 
occasions Sir T. Wyse presented Mr. Gladstone to the most distinguished 
politicians of Greece, excepting those of the Russian party. Many learned 
men were also introduced to her Majesty’s Special Envoy; each and all 
complimenting the Right Hon. Gentlemanin no measured terms. Next day 
he took Mr. Finlay, an English gentleman, with hima to the senate, where 
he remained more than two hours listening to the debates, ind in the even- 
ing dined with the King and Queen, there being more than eighty persons 
present. The following morning Mr. Gladstone visited the Chamber of 
Deputies, and on the 23rd left for Corfu in order to spend Christmas-day 
with the Lord High Comunissioner. 


QUALIFICATIONS FoR Concress.—James Gordon Bennett, editor of the 
“New York Herald,” having been announced in several papers as a can= 
didate for Congress, thus sets the matter at rest:—‘ There is evidently a 
mistake in this. We can’t be a candidate. We pay our debts; we were 
never indicted as au alderman for taking 100-dollar bribes. We don’t visit 
low grog shops, nor chew tobacco, nor drink bad whisky, nor carry lobby 
fees of ten-dollars in our breeches pockets, as Greely did for Matheson. We 
are, in a word, not qualified for a seat in Congress.” (‘Those who are best 

| acquainted with Mr. Bennett’s history and character are of opinion that he 
is too modest.) 
Tuk SULTAN AND Is Duns,—A Constantinople letter, of the ISth of Decem- 
ber, says :—‘* A demonstration took place, a few days ago, on the part of 
| the persons who supply the Palace, and whose accounts still remain unpaid. 
‘The Sultan was on his way from 'Top Iané, where he had breakfasted, to 
the Palace of Dolma Baktché, when he was met by an assemblage of nearly 
300 of these creditors, who crowded round the imperial cortége calling for 
| justice. ‘The first movement of the Sultan, at finding himself surrounded 
by this crowd, who were uttering loud crics, was to lay hold of the hilt of 
his sabre, but, soon discovering the pacific character of the demonstration, 
he ordered that three of the creditors should be delegated to call on Haki 
| Bey, who should that very evening receive the necessary orders on the sub- 
! ject of the claims. The following day three of the principal creditors waited 
{on Haki Bey, who sent them to Riza Pacha, the president of the com- 

mission formed for the settlement of the accounts of the civil list, but which 

has only held one or two sittings, for form’s sake. Riza assured them that 

all their accounte should be paid, but that at present funds were wanting. 


Denis.—In the “ Bulletin des Lois” of Sunday | 


Meantime, many of these unfortunate men, who are pressed by their own | 


ereditors, have been obliged to suspend payment, and several ot them teave 
been completely rumed, A similar demonstration wis made two days atter 
| by the workmen of the imperial buildings.”” 


IRELAND, 

Tae Lonp-Likvtenxant anv THE Gatway Lise 
terview with the Lord-Lieutenant last week to urg , im the importance 
of supporting the Galway line of packets. The Vieu repeated annex pres= 
sion of his desire to seo the undertaking of Mr. Lever pros} but expressed 
adoubt whether the country would sanction the appropriation of public 
money to support the experiment. The arrangements tor the Newfound. 
land mail contract are finally completed, and the first departure from Gal 
way is to take pluce to-day (Suturday). 


putation had an in- 


SCOTLAND. 

Farat Accipentr av Giascow THratie. 
like the recent disas' 
turday evening in ¢ 


A sad occurrence, somewhat 
at the Vietoria Theatre, London, took place on Sa- 
gow, While the audience were leaving the pit of the 
Queen's Theatr number of children were severely injured by th 
several being Knocked down and trampled upon. 
fourteen years old, was killed. 


A Vouickmas Suor On Friday morning, about two o'clock, whilst po- 
licoman Donald Allen, of Edinburgh was going his rounds, he was fired at 
from some plice near the entrance of the rope-works at Gilmore Place, From 
the darkness of the night the ; ilant could not be seen; but the officer 
suspects him to be a young mua inst Whom he gave evidence some twelve 
months ago in reference to a charge of assault, and who has attacked him 
on two occasions with a drawn sword. ‘The injuries received by the police- 
man, though not serious, are ve ry severe. 


Susrecrkp Mukoea iN Epinncacu,—A man named Thorburn is incustody 
at Edinburgh on a charge of murdering his wife. She was found dead 
with marks of violent treatment on her body; but a post-mortem ex- 
amination united in a belief that she had died of suffocation, and that the 
suffocation was not self-caused. 


crush, 
One poor girl, of about 


THE PROVINCES. 


Mixes’s Boys.—A correspondent of the ‘* Sherbourne Journal” draws 
attention to the fact that Mr. Miles, the well-known Tory member for East 
Somerset, has, in his character of colonel of a Somersetshire regiment of 
 Ececameg? cavalry, actually appropriated no fewer than five commissions to 

is own family. ‘Tt appears,” says the writer, ‘that this happy family of 
*Miles’s Boys,’ consists of Colonel Miles, Major Miles, Captain Miles, 
Lieutenant Miles, and Cornet Miles. A Miles in every rank, forming one- 
fifth of the entire list of officers, besides others closely connected to the 
worthy Colonel by marriage, but owning no other connection of any sort 
with the county.” 

Metanxcuory Death ov tHE Hox, Mas, Anson.—The Hon. Mrs. Anson, 
willow of the lite General Anson, Commander-in-Chief of India, was a 
Visitor at Eckton Hall, Northamptonshire, She had sutfered considerably from 
gout, and was in the habit of taking draughts, and applying laudanum ex- 
ternally toalleviate her suffering, One evening last wk, whilein herchamber 
dressing for dinner, she feared an attack was coming on, and took from one ofthe 
driwers a bottle containing, as she supposed, one of the draughts, and drank 
the whole off, A few minutes after she found it was laudanum she had 
taken. Oil, salt and water, &c., were immediately administered, the 
stomach pump Was applied, then cold effusions, but with no satisfactory 
result. Galvanism was resorted to, and its powerful effect in rousing the 
patient justified some hope that eventually it would be successful. But all 
means failed; and next morning the unhappy lady breathed her last. 


Execurton av Livenroor,—Henry Reid, the unhappy man who was con- 
victed of the murder of his wile, was exccuted wt noon on Monday, at the 
north-west corner of Kirkdale Jail. This operation did not seem to excite 
much attention ; and the crowd was less numerous and more decorous than 
usually assembles on such occasions. At twelve o'clock Reid was brought 
out upon the seattold, and submitted to his fate with a decent self-possession. 
He is describe, however, asx a man of “a very low order of intellect, rather 
simple-minded, and very docile.” 


Turkatentneo a Macistrare.—A man named Bake, has been committed 
for trial, by the Leeds bench, for threatening to shoot Mr. Nicholson, a 
West Riding magistrate. The prisoner is a natural half-brother to Mr. 
Nicholson, and he considered himself entitled to some land, or a small 
annuity, which claim that gentleman did not admit. 


Danine Burciary av Cuatuam.—A daring burglary was committed on 
Saturday morning at the residence of Mr. Jones, military storekeeper, 
Gun-wharf, Chatham, the burglars being, it is conjectured, a party of con- 
victs recently discharged from the convict prison there. Although sentries 
are posted in various parts of the Gun-wharf, the burglars contrived to 
obtain an entrance into the premises unperceived. Their object was to 


' seoure a large sum of money, about £800, together with about £400 worth of 


late. The greatest violence was used by the burglars to effect an entrance 
into the office, two doors leading to which were completely smashed in. 
Once in the office, every drawer and desk was ransacked, but an iron safe 
defied the utmost efforts of the burglars. After spending some time in vain 
efforts, they decamped, taking with them a smull bag of silver and a plated 
candlestick. The gates leading to the gun-wharf are always kept closed at 
night, and the burglars must have obtained an entrance to the wharf by 
sealing the boundary wall near Chatham Church, several of the instruments 


| used by burglars being found next morning in the churchyard, 


Aninapon Jar, Ano.isnkp.—Ata meeting of the Berkshire magistrates, the 
other day, a motion for abolishing Abingdon Jail was carried by twenty-six 
to nineteen votes ; and it was resolved that the proceedings directed by the 
Act of Parliament should be taken at the next quarter sessions for the 
purpose of giving effect to this motion. 


Tue Cuesnine Murper.—The examination of the six men charged with 
being concerned in the murder of James Beech and Thomas Maddocks, 
gamekecpers, at Doddington, in the latter part of November last, has at 
length resulted in the committal of two of the prisoners, John Danks and 
Richard Loulton, for wilful murder. 


Diep ov Griev.—A most affecting scene was witnessed in North Shields 
on Sunday afternoon. A seaman named Gibson lost his wife, to whom he 
was warmly attached, Sunday afternoon was the time appointed for in- 
terring her remains in the New Cemetery, and about four o’clock the funeral 
procession was passing through the village of Preston, when, as they were 
approaching the cemetery, Gibson staggered into the arms of @ relative, and 
expired. A surgeon said the man had died of apoplexy. Ilis neighbours 
say he died of a broken heart. 


A Sap Cask.—Sergeant Dutton, of the Birmingham police, went to ap- 
prehend a young man, named Lawson, who iseharged with embezzlement, and 
saw him in the street. Divining the Lerten of the detective, Lawson took 
a pistol from one of his pockets, placed the muzzle to his ear, and pulled the 
trigger. ‘The eap exploded, but the powder missed fire. Lawson then en- 
deavoured to draw another pistol, but before he could do so Dutton threw 
his arms around him, and the prisoner was then secured. He seemed 
miserably dejected. On being searched, a packet of arsenic was found upon 
him. In his pocket was also found a letter, of which the following is an 
extract :—*'1 have gone some distance to perpetrate this rash act, as it will be 
kept quieter than if done nearer home. Tell father to pay my debts with 
the money he has of mine, that T received off Peytons. Ido not think T 
owe many pounds, only to one for whom T have saved hundreds till lately.” 
When before the magistrate, Lawson seemed utterly prostrated, mentally 
and physically. 

Oviem Eatinc.—A man at Halifax, brought up for beating his wife, 
pleaded in excuse that she was a confirmed opium drinker. In conse 
quence of her giving way to this habit, he suid, many a time she was lying 
helpless in bed when she should have been up and waiting for him with 
breakfast when he came home from his morning’s labour. ‘To hide it from 
him, she hid at last fallen upon the plan of having the laudanum made 
up in totlee. 

Rauway Wanrare.—A new railway war bas broken out. The scene 
of conflict is appropriately enough in the neighbourhood of Portsmouth ; 
and there ayreat battle has been fought. The South-Western had running 
powers over the Brighton and South Coast line to Portsmouth. The former 
company entered into arrangements with the direct Portsmouth line now 
in course of construction, and the Brighton Company thereupon gave 
notice that South-Western Company’s trains could not traverse the line 
after the 27th. Thinking this a formal notice intended to raise a legal 
question, the South-Western sent a train to Portsmouth. A locomotive was 
found in position across the junction, and some rails had been taken up. 
These were relaid by the South-Western party, and one of them seeing the 
obstructive locomotive unguarded took possession and moved it out of the 
way. ‘The train then went forward, but the skirmishers of the Brighton 
side tore up more rails. The South-Western train blocked up the line for 
two hours, and then retreated in good order. 

Bririsu Guns.—The “ Liver 1 Post”? says :—‘‘ When the passenger ship 
Isaac Wright was on fire a week ago, and all hope of saving her had been 
given up, She was towed up the river to the Sloyne, so that she might be 
scuttled, out of the way of the other ships. Some of the guns of her Ma- 
jesty’s frigate Hastings were fired into her at a short range, with the view 
of aiding in the sinking; but, strange to say, now that she lies dry, it is ap- 
parent that not a single shot penetrated her hull. This being the fact, the 
question naturally supgests itself, of what use are ouch guns in naval war- 
fare, and more partiovtarly when war ships are built of stouter tunber than 


the merchant service?” 
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JANUARY 


OLD WALKING-STICKS. 


berries, as we term them, are then exposed to the rays of a tropical 
sun for several days, and when pertectly dry, are stowed away until re- 
quired for exportation. It has, then, to undergo two operations—the 
first consists in thrashing or pounding it to free it from the pellicle ; 
the second is sorting the broken berries from the whole ones, and from 


ILLUSTRATED TIMES. 


| such particles of the pellicle as may cling to them. The mode in which 
both operations are performed is shown in our illustration, which is , 


from a series of skelches made in Surinam. 
Five minutes’ labour suffices to free the coffee from the husk. The 


negroes are so accustomed to the work that they know to a minute | 


when they should cease pounding to avoid crushing the berry. One of 
them, generally the first in the row, cries out, ‘‘ Mahow/” dwelling 
sharply on the last syllable. As soon as they stop, they all rest their 
clubs on the ground, which is a signal for the women to empty the 
berries from the trough. This is again filled, and the negroes con 
tinue their labour, which they endeavour to enliven by singing in 
chorus certain Atrican melodies, certainly anything but pleasing to 
European ears. 

The negroes at Surinam are far above those employed on the sugar 
plantations in the West Indies, and would appear to be of a distinct race. 
They are more easily led, and seem to appreciate the domestic habits 
the Dutch have taught them to follow. They take pride in the appear- 
ance of their homes, and the women spend nearly all their spare 
time in cultivating vegetables and fruit for family use. Some of 
their gardens are laid out with much taste, and the primitive 
houses they build are put together with much ingenuity, and are 
constructed on principles which would convey some valuable 
ideas to European builders. The men are expert in throwing the 
lance, and, when not engaged on the plantations, pass much of 
their time in fishing and hunting, and can undergo any amount of 
fatigue in search of game. They are allowed by the planters to have 
what coffee they require for domestic use, and they consume an aston - 
ishing quantity. They drink it very thick and very hot, before and 
hi every meal, and always at smoking, at which they are dragons 
also 


OLD WALKING-STICKS. 


Ir would seem that at the present time the fashion of carrying walk- 
ing-sticks has to a considerable extent ‘‘gone out.’’ So great is the 


bustle in our city thoroughfares, that the use of a staff, except by | 


those who are lame, is seldom adopted by business people. Profes- 
sional men still affect the custom, however ; and your city man, although 
he may repudiate the use of a walking-stick in town, straps a good 
sapling to his portmanteau whenever he has a chance of getting amongst 
the woods and green fields. About a century and a half ago, every- 
body carried a cane. Dr. Johnson, Oliver Goldsmith, and a host of 
others, considered a good stick as necessary as a coat; and a collection 
of these staves would, if they could be had at the present day, be 
valuable, not only as relics, but also as an indication of the characters 
of the owners, perhaps 

In former times, a golden-mounted stick or staff was commonly used 
by both the male and female heads of families. Queen Elizabeth 
carried one of these towards the end of her life. They were then 
more frequently used, however, as a sign of authority than for any 
other purpose 

The staff was a weapon long before flint-headed arrows and such-like 
instruments were invented. Sheriffs, and others high in authority, 
have wands or staffs borne before them on important occasions; the 
bishop’s pastoral staff is as old as episcopal authority. 

In former times the running footmen, who, in a body of half a dozen, 
on each side of a carriage ran to alarm robbers and to assist the 
lumbering vehicle out of the ruts, were well armed with stout staves. 
At the present time they are still carried by the Plush family, although 
the use of them is not so clear, Inthe royal state processions, the 


VIRGIN AND CHILD, DISCOVERED ON TH sicvi 
‘OF THE ALMONRY, WESTMINSTER. 


| 
| 8TATUE OF 


| footmen with their staves walk as in former days, and we should be 
sorry were these little bits of ceremony dispensed with, inasmuch as 
they bring to recollection a former condition of things, which make us 
feel comfortable by comparison. 

The monstrous sticks shown in the engraving are drawn from speci 
mens which have been preserved by dealers in London, and put as a 
sort of sign at the doors of umbrella and walking-stick dealers. These 
were, however, a little more than a century ago, common enough, and 
might have been seen by the hundred together, borne by tall footmen 
behind ladies in the old hooped dresses which we are trying now 
to imitate. At that time, there was also a taste for various kinds 
of monsters, in china, wood, and other materials. Monkeys and pug- 
dogs were made pets of, and the sticks of the footmen fashioned into 
such ugly forms as no modern bogey ever dreamed of. 

These clubs, sticks, maces, or whatever they may be called, were 
about six feet high, and were in parts painted and gilt. The centre 
one is an elm-sapling, and the natural bumbs have been taken advantage 
of by the artist to model a sort of Moorish head, with ornamental cover- 
ing ; lower down, the knobs are fashioned into terrible heads, in3which 
are;mounted glass eyes of various and impossible colours. 


22 
these Ts, which might be necessary for the 

Mohawks’? of the tune, will lave 
onla- 


No doubt betore long st 
protection ol the ladies trom the 

disappeared and people will look witheuriosity at Hlowarth’s repr 
tion of them Perhans good specimens of such ebjeets, whar 


paseedd out al would be worthy of a plice in our national museum 
Une ot the old-tashioned tinder-boxes would be a enriesity there now 
Althouch butt few years have passed since the introduction of Inester 


matehes, ib 18 no easy matter to get one of those old-fashioned machines 


STATUE OF VIRGIN AND CHILD 
ON THE SETE THE ALMONKY, WHeTME 
‘Tar statue, or ruther statuette, above engraved, was reeently jound 

en the spat where onee stood the Almonry at Westriuster It was 

discovered at about twelve feet from the sartace of the round, durins 
the exeavations forthe foundations of the Westminster Paktce ifotel. 
With the exception of the two heals, the group was) perfect when 
first discovered, the spade of the workman having unfortunately eut 
throueh the left hand of the figure of the Virgin | The croup is of 
sandstone, and, from the presence of gold in the folds of the drapery, 
we infer that it was richly gilt. The head of the smaller figure was 
apparently fixed on after carving ; but the head of the Virgin was 
carved ‘Sout of the solid.” ‘The length of the figure is cleven inches 
o the shoulder. 


DISCOVEI oF wri 


PRITISH FISHERIES, NO. 6 LEIGH BOATS SHRIMPING. 

Av the mouth of the river Thames, four miles west of Sonthend, is 
cituate one of the most quaint picturesque little villages on the 
Voclish coast, the name of whichis Leigh. It is inhabited entirely 
by fishermen, who work about and on the numerous sand-banks lying 
in the estuary of the Thames, 


Nhe village of Leigh, until the opening of the Southend and Tilbury | 


Te'lway, was perhaps the most out-of-the-way and least known spot in 


England, being situated on the south coast of Essex, quite off the main | 


road, and the only way through the village terminating in the mud on 
the sea-shore. The railway now runs right through what was the prin- 
cipal street, and has a station in the centre of the village. We would 
recommend visitors to Southend to stop at Leigh for an hour or two 
and Jook about them, for there is a good deal to see that is very inter- 
esting, both in the place and the immediate neighbourhood. 


The church is a fine strueture, and from it a most remarkable view 


may be lad of the Kentish shore, extending from Gravesend right down 
to Margate; while opposite is Sheerness, and the entrance to the river 
Medway. Dy a snort walk from Leigh, westward, you reach the ruins 
of Hadleigh Castle, from which there is a very fine view of the 
whole length of sen-reach, The ruins are rather extensive, and are 
most pleasantly situate on a richly wooded bold hill, of, considerable 
height. This asa favourite spot with that truly English landscape 
painter, Constable; one of his finest pictures is of these ruins, and 
the extensive view obtained from them. 


A little furtler west there is another quaint little village called Ben- | 


fleet, well worth looking at, it has a remarkably picturesque church, 


the porch of which is a fine example of its class, being constructed of 
| 


oak adinirally curved. 

Leigh ant Bentleet are both situate on a creek which extends from 
near to Southend round to Hole Haven, in the Thames, thus forming 
what is called Convey Island. A stranger arriving at Leigh at high 
water time would imagine the place built on the edge of the sea, as 
a fine open expanse of salt water would then lie before him; opposite he 
would see the masts of the men-of-war at Sheerness, and away to the 
eastward the Nore-light ship, and beyond all, right away, no land. But 
with the ebbing of the tide comes a sad change; the fine open sea in 
front becomes vreen grass and mud, and huge tracts of gravelly ground, 
upon whieh winkles, cockles, &e., love to dwell, and sea weeds to grow. 
But, where is the open sea? Not within miles of the place. At high 
water you think yourself at the sea side, but at low water you find you 
are up a creck, out of sight of the sca altogether, and it is that cir- 
eunstance that makes it a most excellent position for the fishermen 
who reside in it, as they can lie with their boats in perfect safety here 
when not at work, and yet are close to the fishing grounds when 
fide and time suit for carrying on their operations. There are some 
150 boats belonging to the place, varying in size, the largest being about 
thirty-cizht feet long and thirteen feet beam, the average size of the 
modern class of boats being thirty-three feet long and twelve feet beam. 
The modern boats are chiefly built on the spot, and are as fine speci- 
mens of this class of vessel as may be met with anywhere. 
boats are chiefly of the class called ‘* Peter boats.’’ We shall describe 
this class of vessel more particularly in a future article on the Old 
Lambeth Fishery. 

The chief oceupation of the Leigh fishermen is catching shrimps. This 
they do throughout the summer months, and the smaller boats continue 
to catch them during the winter; but the Jarger vessels, when the de- 
mand for shrimps falls off, go farther away to sea, hand and long-lining 
for cod, or fit out with stow-boat gear for catching sprats, or go trawl- 
ing. ‘hey fish during winter about the Swin, the Barrow Deeps, the 
Waleet, and other places, remaining at sea for weeks together; but in 
the summer their practice is to go out one tide and return the next, 
and a very pretty sight it is to see this little fleet of a hundred and fift 
vessels all working in and out of Leigh Creek together, boats of 
sizes, and sails of every cut and colour, and if it be about sunrise or 
evening time when this happens, it makes a most charming picture. 

Shrimps are caught all over the sands that lie in the Thames estuary; 
the manner of catching them is this:—An apparatus (similar in prin- 
ciple to what we have described in a former article as a trawl) is con- 
structed in the following manner:— 

A frame of wood about six or eight feet long (it may be of any 
size) is formed, and upon this is placed a net, in such a manner 
that the net and frame, when complete, shall form a long pointed 
bag; to the wooden frame is attached a long rope, by which it is 
lowered to the bottom, and when there dragged along by the motion 
of the boat through the water. The edge of the wooden-frame scrapes 
along the sand and compels the shrimps to enter the net; when in, 
they quickly get back to the end of the pocket, where the mesh is fine, 
and they are secured. Fach boat is provided with three or four of these 
little trawls. At Gravesend, where there is also a large fleet of craft 
employed in shrimping, they use a much larger description of net, and 
each boat is sufficiently equipped with one of these. 

Shrimping-boats must be provided with a well, in which the fish 
are placed the moment they are caught; as soon as they are taken 
from this well, on the arrival of the boat at Leigh, they are placed in 
acopper of boiling sca-water and boiled at once; when cool, they are 
forwarded to London as quickly as possible. 

As many-as a thousand gallons of shrimps are sometimes sent to 
London in a single day from this place alone, but the poor fishermen 
get but little of the aes In some way or other, the value of the 
shrimps is consumed between them and the consumer; the price of a 
gallon of shrimpsin London being 4s, retail, out of which the fisherman 
seldom gets more than Sd. First comes the boiling, 1d. per gallon; 
then the Railway aya agg having run off the road the vans which 
formerly carried the fish to London, raise the charge for carriage up to 
the old posting price of 2d. per gallon, or the scandalous rate of 
£9 6s. 8d. i ton; then the salesman at Billingsgate charges 3d. per 
— for selling them. Put all this only makes 6d. per gallon, What 

omes of the remaining 3s. 6d.? Out of it the fisherman seldom gets 
more than 3d., so that the retail dealer gets thirteen times as much 
for selling the shrimps, as the poor fellows who work hard day and 
night at sea to catch them. But we do not think the retail dealers 

t the enormous profit they are said to do. We believe that there 

8 a hole at Billingsgate, or somewhere else between the fisherman and 
the consumer, into which falls three-fourths of the profit that should 
properly go to the men who risk their lives and vessels in thrashing 
the sea, winter and summer, for the smallest pay and hardest fare got 
by any class of working men. We shall in a future article again refer 
to this subject, for we do not think the fisherman at present gots fair play. 


The old | 


' December the death of Lord Clyde's father. 


ILLUSTRATE TIMES 
FATAL ACCIDENT AT THE POLYTECHNIC | 


INSTITUTION. | 

A very serious accident, similar ta that which oeenrred at the 
Victoria Cheatre, happened at the Roval Polytechnic Institution, 
on Monday About hall-nast teno'cloek, past before the establishment 
was about to close, one of the main starreases leading trom the hall ta 
the extibition gave way, and all who were en it fell into the space 
below. 

The consequence was that a child eight years of age was killed, and 
a large number of persons were more or less injured, 

The audience, it appears, were dispersing, at about a quarter to 
eleven o'clock, and the main bardy had passed safely out of the laatding 
when the catastrophe occurred. ‘Phe vedit-hand cireular stairease, 
which was thronged with the list portion of the audience, gave way, 
with a tremendous erash, precipitating itself with seme fourteen or 
fifteen people on to an under circular or duplicate staircase of similar 
construction, leading to the lower theatre. ‘The poor sullerers were 
hurled from a height of some thirty feet, one upon another, to the base- 
ment of the hall below. 

The staircases, whick have two spiral flights from a centre, had been 
worn away by the continued tratiie of years, and had been  reeently 
cased over With an iron lattice-work on the surface from top to bottom, 
with the supposed object of strengthening them , but it is thought, 
from an inspection of the material, that the masons, in interweaving 
this tron dattiee-work all over the steps (which gives them the appear- 
ance af a teaselated pavement) cut too deep into the stone, inorder to 
fix in the iron and incorporate it with the steps, and that itis to this 
excessive incision that the ealamity is owing. On Monday week 
(Boxing-day) no fewer than 5.000) persons eossed in-and-out of the 
Polytechnic over the sane fight of steps without aecident. 


THE REVENUE. 

Tie new year properly commenced with the publication of the ac- 
counts of the revenue forthe year and quarter which both terminated 
on the Bist ult. These figures are interesting. There is an increase on 
the quarter as compared with the corresponding period in 1597 of 
£1,125,496 ; 2 decrease on the year of £4,103,347 due wholly to the 
reduction of the Income-tax, which shows a total [all of £7,546,809, 
We borrow a summary from one of our daily contemporaries— 

“There is an increase in the Customs on the guert r of £619,169 
when compared with 1857, but a deerease of £20,000 if the comparison 
be made with 1856; on the year the increase as compared with 1897 is 
£1,627,648, but £518,000 only when compared with 1506, These 
increases are owing also in part to a reduction of balances in the hands 
of collectors; the net increase arises principally upon sugar, tea, corn, 
and tobacco. ‘The increase in the excise on the quarter is £255,000, 
and £494,000 on the year, arising chiefly from the malt duty. The 
results, when compared with 186, are io favourable, there being a 
decrease on the year 1858, as compared with 1556, of £108, "9. As the 
increase of duty on Irish spirits was estimated to yield an increased 
revenue of half a million, the result in this respect is not satisfactory. 

“The Revenue from Stamps is more encouraging; the Quarter shows 
an increase of £265,000 beyond the same quarter of 1857, and of 
£191,000 beyond 1856; theinerease on the year 1858 as compared with 
1857 is £727,120, and about the same sum as compared with L906; the 
augmentation arises from an improvement in the receipts from the Sue- 
cession Duty and other heads of Revenue, and from the new tax on 
Bankers’ Cheques. | 

“The Revenue derived from Land and Assessed Taxes shows a small 
progressive improvement, owing to an additional number of new houses 
having been brought under assessment. The quarter's increase is 
£22,000, and that upon the year £94,015, ‘The Income-tax shows 
a decrease of £261,437 on the quarter, and of £7,546,809 on the year | 
—a result naturally to be expected from the remission of taxation, ‘The 
Post-office exhibits an increase of £50000 on the quarter, and of 
£83,000 on the year, due mainly to the progressive increase of the busi- 
ness of that department. 

“The Crown Lands Revenue remains nearly stationary. 

“The head of ‘ Miscellaneous’ shows an increase of £192,264 on 
the quarter, and of £453,595 on the year, but these inereases are merely 
owing to the return of moneys into the Exchequer, and cannot be 
looked upon in the light of parmanent revenue.” 


Lorp Crypr’s Faturr.—A Glasgow paper has the following communi- 
cation from a correspondent :—*1 observe in your paper of the 29un of 
Ile was an apprentice toa 
cabinetmaker in Argyle Street, Glasgow, towards the end of the last 
century. The person to whom he was bound as an apprentice having died 
in 1800, John M’Liver became a journeyman cabinetniaker to his master’s 
brother and successor. A gentleman informed me that he remembered 
Colin M’ Liver perfectly well as being a black-headed boy and very lively. 
He used to run about the workshops of these cabinetmakers. John M’Liver 
was a steady, well-behaved workman, and in point of intelligence was 
rather superior. There is a gentleman in the city who was getting in- 
structions in cabinetmaking, and is still alive, who told me that he worked 
at the same bench as John M’Liver. The same gentleman was in Gibson’s 
class in the Glasgow Grammar School with Lord Clyde, then standing 
simply ‘Colin M’Liver’ upon the roll of the class, ITis schoolfellows, as 1s 
well known, invited Lord Clyde to a class dinner when he was in Glasgow, 
and his Lordship attended, and spent a happy evening with them. It is 
rather singular, but it has never been explained, how Lord Clyde did not 
visit his father in Mull, when he was so near his aged parent’s pluce of 
residence. It is said that Lord Clyde had been in the practice for many 
years of allowing his father an any of £30, which the old man said was 
quite sufficient to keep him comfortable, and more than he had been accus- 
tomed to spend. Lord Clyde entered the army by the advice of his mother's 
relations, who assisted him at that time. Mrs. M’Liver's maiden name 
was ‘Campbell,’ and Lord Clyde assumed that name as being a more digni- 
fied military name than M’Liver.” | 

New Brercn-noapmxre Cannon.—A new breech-loading cannon (lately | 
experimented on at Chatham) seems to be attracting much attention. The 
model, which is of brass, and only four inches in length from the breech to 
the muzzle, has been subjected to the most severe tests, and always with 
satisfactory results. Although of such diminutive length, it propelled the 
balls toa distance of at least 200 yards, doing effective execution at 100 
yards, With the greatest ease the gun is made to fire ten rounds per 
minute, and on one occasion fifty rounds were fired in seven seconds less 
than five minutes, the shot at each discharge striking an object at 100 yards 
distance. Notwithstanding the rapidity with which the model was loaded 
and fired, the gun remained as cool at the close of the experiments as it was 
at the commencement, the opening at the breech admitting a current of air 
to pass through the gun, thus entirely doing away with the serious evils 
resulting from the heating of cannon caused by incessant firing, which, it 
is well known, will in a comparatively short time render a piece of ordnance 
almost useless. The inventor is now engaged completing a model of his 
breech-loading cannon of much larger dimensions, for the purpose of sub- 
mitting it to the Duke of Cambridge. 

A Parrior’s Rewarp.—The following story is told of a Revolutionary 
soldier, who was running for Congress :—It appears that he was opposed 
by a much younger man, who had never ‘ been to the wars,” and it was 
the wont of *‘ Revolutionary” to tell the people of the hardships he endured. 
Bays he :—‘ Fellow-citizens, I_ have sites and bled for my country; I 
helped to whip the British and Indians. I have slept on the field of battle 
with no other covering than the canopy of heaven. I have walked over 
frozen ground till every footstep was marked with blood.” Just about this 
time one of the ‘‘ sovereigns,” who had become very much affected by this 
tale of woe, walks up in front of the ker, wiping the tcars from his eyes 
with the extremity of his coat tail, and interrupting him, says :—‘‘ Did you 
say that you had fought the British and the Injines?” ‘ Yes,’’ responded 
Revolutionary. ‘Did you say that you had slept_on the ground while 
serving your country without a kiver?”? ‘“ Yes,sir, Idid.” ‘Did you say 
you had followed the enemy of your country over frozen ground till every 
footstep was covered with blood?”’ “Yes,” exultingly replied the speaker. 
“Well, then,” says the tearful “sovereign,” as he gave a sigh of painful 
emotion, “I’m blamed if I don’t think you’ve done enough for your 
country, and I’ll vote for the other man.”"—American Paper. 

Tuy PERMANENT EstarLisHMent of a remount agency at Cape Town, for 
the supply of horses in India, is now almost a matter of certainty. 


Tux Avstrian Anmy (says the ‘ Times’), was extremely weak and — 
miserably equipped in 1848, but wow no army in Europe is better prepared 
to take the field. 


‘ watched at both 


_ imprisonment, the 
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THE JAIL OF NEWGATE. 

Aw inportant report has been presented by the Rev. John Davis, the 
Ordinary of Newgate, to the Lord Mayor and Corporation of the City 
of London, upon the subject of recent alterations that have been made 
in the inferior of the prison of Newgate, and the etfeet of these altera- 
tions npon the prisoner The Rev. Gentleman commences his report 
hy statine that for more than two months the north side of the prison 
has been opened on the separate system, for the reeeption of male pri- 
soners, and that, although the eypense has no doubt been serious, the 
moral effect of the alteration abundantly compensates for any expense 
whatever. Mr. Davis says :— 


“PF tool the result at present ta be, not only the entire suppression of the 
corrupt ated demer thei etleet of indisertminate assocrition, but a peculwer 
seriousness Of demennouris produced by separate confinement, which, ex- 
cept in a few instances, Ponever witnessed before. Dishonest persons, and 
these aeblicted to crime, as a habit, generally strive under a forced gaiety 


and hilunty of manner to conceal or suppress the genuine effects of suit 
on the mind. Nothing is more common among incorrigible convicts than 
the hectic laugh, profane jest, and half lunatic grin, that denote to a care- 
ful observer the real uneasiness of the conscience. But to elicit these 
symptoms of guilt and depravity there is a necessity for companions ; apart 
by himself the joke is lost, the hero of daring dishonestness has no lis- 
tener, and, instead of being surrounded by companions who exult in his 
mirth and applaud his narrow escapes, he has the profound silence of soli- 
tude and the darkness of night by himself to think over the errors he has 
engendered, and the injuries he has intlicted during his whole career. The 
vroater degree of seriousness, less boisterous demeanour, and, as 
xternal appearance extends, a marked and decided improvement.” 
tut with reference to the effect of solitary confinement upon the 
minds of the prisoners, the Ordinary says:— 

“There are, however, two periods of great anxiety in the case of many 
prisoners who are thus confined. The first is, when they are apprehended 
and tuken out of their families, cut off from all domestic sympathies, and 
pliced in separate confinement to meditate over their fallen condition. 
That many persons would, under such circumstances, be overpowered with 
dismal retlections, so as to contemplate desperate measures, is no more that 
you would reasonably expect. The same ark applies with even greate 
force to the forty-eight hours after their trial and some unexpectedly heg 


wy 
sentence. Hope never has had a more fertile place to expand in than the 


breast of acriminal. The slightest fact that is fuvourable, the smallest dis- 
crepancy in the evidence, the chance that an important witness may be 
absent, and the probability that some point of law may turn in his favour, 
are quite enough to create a strong anticipation of escape. That too many 
unprincipled agents, or solicitors, cherish, feed, and foster these delusions, 
and become most indignant at a doubt being expressed of their perfect accu~- 
racy, along experience tills me is too true. The way that prisoners are 
buoyed up with unwarranted expectations arising out of one, or other, or 
more of these causes, is extraordinary, and hence it arises that parties, so 
elated by fulse anticipations, feel proportionately disappointed, and suffer 
with the greatest keenness for two or three days after all these delusions 
have been destroyed. A person in separate confinement requires to be 
e times, and the most solicitous efforts are made to 
guard aguinst any evil results from these causes,” 

The Ordinary also states that,— 

“Prison offences are greatly diminished by the present mode of confine- 
ment. Litigious, bad-tempered men have no one to quarrel with. By evil 
habits, quarrelling becomes a part of their nature. With no one to blame, 
no one to scold, no one to contradict, peacefulness becomes too tame, and 
their ill-concealed disposition would break out against the turnkeys; but 
the recollection that there are celis totally dark and underground makes the 
incorrigible convict become prudent. ‘These horrible abodes have never 
been required but once, and that was with an old returned transport, Just 
of the character described above, and a tew hours tamed him completely, 
and during the rest of his stay in the prison he was quite docile and 
tractable.’? 

The Ordinary then recommends, in a most earnest manner, that the 
same improvements should be effected in the women's wing of the 
prison, and urges the necessity of employing convicted prisoners in some 
profitable occupation. 


THE IRISH ARRESTS. 
Tur “Northern Whig” supplies some information touching the 
legal proceedings at Belfast against the alleged conspirators: 
“The inquiry into the case of the sixteen prisoners arrested in Belfast on 


) the 5th of December, charged with being members of an illegal society, 


commenced this day (Friday), at eleven o’elock, in the county jail. Tt wies 
believed that the authorities had previously determined that the procced= 
ings should be conducted in private, but one of our reporters attended at 
the jail and was admitted to the bourd-room, where the investiation was 
to take place. Ile was duly accommodated by the officials, but on the arrival 
of Mr. ‘Tracey, the stipendiary, our reporter was informed that the presence 
of representatives would not be permitted. Mr. Iamilton, Crown solicitor, 
conducted the case on the part of Government; Mr. John Rea, solicitor, 
appeured for the prisoners, but previous to the commencement of the pro- 
© ngs he addressed them, stating that he was about to withdraw trom the 
inquiry, and gave his reasons for adopting that course. He then handed in 
to the magistrates (Mr. ‘Tra R.M., and Mr. Robert Thomson, J.P.) a 
written protest against the inquiry on the following grounds :—First, that it 
Was contrary to practice and repugnant to the spimt of the laws of a froe 
country to hold any judicial inquiry in a common jail. Secondly, that it 
was derogatory to the position of an advocate to discharge his duty in sucit 
aplace. Thirdly, that he considered his personal safety imperiled im the 
event of any conflict between him and the Crown in such # situation. 
Fourthly, that the Mayor of Belfast and county magistracy were excluded. 
Fifthly, that it was unconstitutional to vest the adjudication of such a case 
solely in the hands of a supendary magistrate, and on other grounds. Mr. 
Rea then withdrew, and the investigation was conducted in strict seclusion. 
We have ascertuined the following particulars—two of the prisoners have 
turned approvers. The informer, one of the approvers, was examined, and 
also Mrs. M’Key, in whose house the arrests took place, and her servant. 
This evidence occupied six hours, at the end of which time the investigation 
was adjourned until next morning at ten o’clock. It is believed that sulli- 
cient has transpired to warraut the committal of some of the prisoners. ‘The 
extreme secrecy of the inquiry is regarded with great dissatisfaction in the 
town. In consequence of Mr. Rea’s withdrawal, the contirmations have not 
yet been furnished, and the prisoners have been entirely undefended.” 


The police have made some further arrests in Belfast. 


Tur Sr. Pancras Deraucations.—Pirchmore, the defaulting tax-collec- 
tor of St. Pancras, has been apprehended. He had been compelled to return 
to England, from Hamburg, owing to want of means. Last week, a pathetic 
appeal was unsuccessfully made by his d sughters to the board of guardians 
to forego their prosecution, us their mother was dying, and hoped to see 
her wretched husband before she breathed her last. Arnell, the collector, 
has been found drowned in the Thames. Birchmore has been admitted to 
bail. 

A Narnow Escarr.—A down train from Fenchurch Street left that 
station at five o’clock on Saturday evening. Near the Caledonian Road 
station are some cattle-lairs. Just as the train had arrived at this point, a 
heifer escaped and made its way down the line towards the Camden station. 
Tho animal was soon overtaken by the train, which dashed it to the ground, 
and cut it to pieces. The engine and tender was thrown off the line, and 
although the steam had been shut off, it dashed along some forty or fifty 
yards, and then plunged down the embankment some sixteen or seventeen 
feet, followed by two of the carriages, and became deeply imbedded in the 
earth. Both carriages contained a few passengers, several of whom were 
much bruised, but, wonderful to tell, nobody was killed. Yet the engine 
and tender were so decply imbedded in the earth, that it was not until about 
four o’clock in the next afternoon, that, with the aid of two powerful en- 
gines, it was got up on to a siding. 

Tur Casr oy Mr. Carron axp Mr. Mowpray Morrts.—At the conclu- 
sion of thu trial of this case at the Middiesex Sessions, on Thursday, the 
28rd ult., resulting in the conviction of Mr. Capron for an assault of an 
aggravated nature on Mr. Mowbray Morris, and a sentence of three weeks’ 
imprisonment and a fine of £50, Mr. Montague Chambers, the counsel for 
Mr. Capron, appealed to the Bench of Magistrates that Mr. Capron might 
be allowed the same privilege as granted to first-class misdemeanants in the 
Queen’s prison, The Chairman stated they had no such regulation in the 
prison, but there would be no hard labour, and that every convenience, 
consistent with the regulations of the visiting justices of the prison (West- 
minster Bridewell), would be afforded. It was then proposed to memori :lise 
the Secretary of State, with the consent of the Court, to remove Mr. Capron 
to the Queen’s prison, as was done in the case of Mr. Auchmuty Glover, 
convicted at the Central Criminal Court of misdemeanour ; but, owing to 
the absence from town of Mr. Walpole, and the shortness of the term of 
three weeks commencing from the Monday, the first day 
of the session, that course, under advice, was abandoned, and on Saturday 
next the term of imprisonment will expire, when Mr. Capron will be dis- 
charged. The fine of £50 bas heen paid, and the recognisances entered inte. 
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THE INDIAN NEWS. 

Wuat we hear by the mails from the East confirms us in our 
elie that British victory there is certain, but will be slow. 
Lord Clyde had completed the first part of his campaign with 
signal success, and was established ut Lucknow. Several 
engagements (besides that in which Ae commanded) had been 
fought and won, and the enemy were being driven up into a sin- 
ule district with the certainty of destruction there, But, on the 
other hand, Nena Sahib was making for the Deccan, and Tantia 
Topee was chased in vain, so that there is still severe work be- 
fore the troops. LBombay, in particular, found its commerce 
much disturbed by the still prevailing urcertainty. 

(the various matters which the mail brings, none is more in- 
teresting than that descriptive of Lord Clyde's march throagh 
Oude, the chronicle of which (we may add), by Mr. Russell, is at 
least as happy as anything he wrote from the Crimea. The 
public begins, through the “Times” correspondent, to make a 
kind of personal acquaintance with the Commander-in-Chief, 
and to feol for him as his soldiers feel. A wary and yet daring 
old veteran, of grim determination, but kindly and genial in his 
own way, too—such is the figure brought before us. He marches 
Meadily on, through plain and river, past fortress, past wood, 
hastening when haste is necessary, and never at any other time, 
and lighting only when some thorough good piece of work can 
le done. On the 24th of November, his troops had marched 
sixty miles to come up with the great Oude rebel, Beni Mahdo. 
The enemy when found were 7,000 strong, and partly protected 
hy dense jungle, at Doundhea Kera, near the Ganges. Yet 
the fighting only lasted half an hour; in the course of which 
they were pounded by cannon, and driven by the bayonet out 
of their position, to be chased ten miles by horse and gun. 
Gratilying as the affair was, it is still more gratifying to know 
with how little loss it was accompanied. The result of the 
hattle was to clear the course of the Ganges of rebels from 
source to mouth. Meanwhile, the proclamation had done its 
work so fur, that many landholders wnd others were submitting 
in Oude. Not that the natives were kindly disposed towards us; 
Tut that, we trust, may come by and by, as they find the faith 
promised in the proclamation solemnly kept, and measures on 
on foot for the future benefit of the province. Lord Clyde, by 
the last accounts, remained at Lucknow, watching the minor 
operations of the detached bodies of his army, and preparing for 
aheavy blow at the rebels in the district called Byraitch, That 
Now is the next important event to be looked for in the war. 

Nothing but a map will enable the reader to follow the move- 
mints of the several officers, each exaployed in hisown share of 
the campaign ; yot each co-operating to one general result de- 
sired hy their chief. But we must all endeavour to do justice 
‘o these men, and to appreciate the fact thwt they contribute 
hy tho minor strokes to the great strokes, Thus, befure Lord 
iyde's great blow at Beni Mahdo on the 24th, Brigadicr Mve- 
ligh had set out from Scinde (which he took on the 9th) and 
hut beaten Beni in an engagement on the 18th, In this way, 
these gallant men pitch the enemy from one to the other, like 
t ball, and play the game of strategy as well as they do that of 
wu. While veleigh was intercepting Mahdo, and driving 
him into Lord Clyde's arms, Sir Hope Grant had gone north- 
‘otward, crossed the river Goomtec, and defeated a body of 
‘hols four thousand five hundred strong. 

_ The rosults of these measures are most important. Forts are 
‘verywhere destroyed, and the means of future rebellion cut off. 
"hose who submit, know that they must now obey; those who 
hold ont, are of course confiscated, And wherever the soldior 
Wins his triumph, the civilian follows it up. Posts begin to be 
possible again ; police is organised, revenue is forthcoming. It 


over, the country will be better fitted for improvement and 
‘Teunisation than ever, 

That now famous rebel, Tantia Topee, had been giving a 
good deal of trouble, by the last accounts, in Central India, and 
Ne cagerly watched from Bombay. Here, again, it is hopeless 
7 try and make intelligible in print what is not very clear from 
as best map. We have to take our information from distant 
jurespondents of Bombay papers, themselves writing it second- 
Sordi complicated transactions. What is certain is, that 
untia Was making at an immense pace for the South Mahratta 


Sahib's family, The oflicers pursuing him were Brigadier Parke 


‘su bloody and it is a tedious business, this war; but, once | 
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| column of leading articles and corresponden 


‘gions, in hopes of raising the country in the interest of Nena 


Ariends buried, were allowed to ride outside the hearses” 
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and Major Satherland—the former of whom gave him a beating 
on the Ist of December, as the latter had a few days before 
By the last accounts, he was Suppused to he in Guzer it ; and it 
is evident that we shall hear a great doul more of him before he 
is done with. Sitish troops continued to amive in India, 
showing that Government has a full sense of their importance 
there. 

Another notability of Indian war has one to his rest 
gadier-Creneral John dacob, of Scinde- -a very remarkable and 
original man di is too much the fashion now-a-days, to under 
rate personal superiority, and over-rate systems)" but « 
like the Indian mutiny bring mature into play again, and every 
whore in India things have gone better or'worse necording as a 
great or a little man was at their head. Scinde had able men— 
bore, in tact, stili the stamp of Sir Charles Napier upon her— 
and has prospered accordingly. Of these Jacob was one, a rcal 
governing intellect, original in everything he undcrtook 
of heart, and energy, and fire, of the antique stamp. Mngland 
will not forget General Jacob; and by and by will learn to 
recognise men like him better, and save them some of the oppo- 
sition and the heart-breaking strugyzles for a fair field of action 
of which the Creneral, we believe, bad much more than his 
share. Let us respect his memory, and let us profit’ by bis 
example. 


+ art 


POVERTY AND PAUPERISM. 

Povesry and pauperism, in spite af their grammatical analory, 
are, practically speaking, two very different things,  Pauperism is ex- 
empluied by the inhabitants of the workhouse, poverty ly the desolate 
outeasts of the streets. The pauper illustrates only a single phase, and 
that rather an exceptional one, of actual poverty. He is aged, imbec ile, 
and spirit-broken. He submits, if married, to surrender the solace 
of his wife’s society in return for the union dormitory, and the 
parish gruel. He adopts meekly the pauper’s costume, with its con- 
comitant devradation, aud he surrenders at once liberty and hope. We 


| may pity him, but our sympathies are yet reserved for the poor of 


another elass. These are the poor who wander with blistered feet, with 


| garments dropping in tatters, who brave cold, hunger, and illness until 
1 


they sink exhausted, before they will apply at. the inhospitable union 
vrate. For this class is favoured not by parochial oflicials. When one 
of such poor, driven by direst necessity, obtains a ditlieult admission to 


the “casual ward,’ it is only to supply the simplest requirements of 


failing strength. These once obtained, he gathers his rags once more 
around him, and departs on bis life-long journey of wisery. 

In behalf of such as these, whom pompous guardians and purse-proud 
overseers love not, public charity has been earnestly called upon for the 
last few weeks. The * Times,” especially. has devoted column after 
to the direction of pub- 
lic attention and charity towards the houseless poor. The “ [llustrated 
Times’? has brought the means by which the relief of this numerous 
class is souglit to be effected visually before its purchasers and a still 
larger number of spectators. The result has been a large amount of 
contributions to the support of the beneficent institutions, in whieh, 
without affording encouragement to vagrancy, a night's food and lodging 
are afforded to the homeless wanderer. ‘The matter hus aroused at- 
tention in high quarters. Itis at length clearly seen that poverty is 
widely distinet from pauperism. The question arises—Why should 
this be?) For what are our workhouses erected, our poor rates exacted, 
our parochial guardians appointed, aid our casual wards contrived, if 
not, to supersede the distressing necessity of private charity towards the 
destitute? The published report of last Saturday's meeting of the 
“Marylebone Representative Council?’ may help us to answer the 
question, 

It appears, through the medium of Lord Courtenay, that the Poor- 
Taw Commission has been awakened to the necessity of providing for 
the houseless poor, A circular proposing the establishment of district 


asylums for their benefit has been forwarded to the representatives of 


the metropolitan parishes. ‘This subjcet was on Saturday last discussed 
(we cannot say considered) at the meeting of the ‘ Marylebone Repre- 
sentative Council.” What may be the correct legal appellation of the 
body thus grandiloquently designating itself, we cannot pretend to say. 
The title is, perhaps, unknown to the law, the meeting may have con- 
sisted either of the ‘* Marylebone Vestry,” or of the ‘* Marylebone Board 
of Guardians of the Poor,” to each sufficiently notorious in itself to 
render a charge of cognomen at least desirable. The proceedings appear 
to have commenced by a parochial authority, in evasion of a question as 
to what had been dae with respect to the conveyance of pauper 
mourners to a cemetery, answering that the subject was a proper one at 
this season of the year, as “if poor people who wished to see their 
during 
the present weather, they might themselves require to be taken to 
the cemetery next week—of course, at the parish expense. However, 
nothing was promised to be done, but it was threatened that nothing 
should be done if any peremptory resolution, based upon the necessity of 
something being done, should rp nr passed, which accordingly was 
not done. A capital overture to the subject of the liouseless poor! Ac- 
cordingly, this was the matternextbrought up. ‘Tam not aware,” said 


the eloquent orator, speaking of the cireular of the Poor-law Board, * if 


(he meant ‘whether ’’) the guardians of Marylebone have as yet taken 
that subject into consideration.’’ Most likely not, it being especially 
their duty, as guardians of the poor, so to do,‘ But it would be re- 
membered that it was a similar, if not precisely the same scheme, as 
that brought forward by the Poor-law Board some years ago, and which 
was repudiated by nearly all the metropolitan parishes.” (‘* Hear— 
hear!’’ trom the orator’s colleagues.) So, hence we learn that the 
hideous cowerings under Adelphi arches, the perishing crowds round 
workhouse doors, the shivering wretches in doorways, on dungheaps in 
mews, on offul in the markets, are not the result of the incflicieney or 
carelossness of the Poor-law Board (of “ bloated eristoerats,” of 
course), but of parochial ‘repudiation! This repudiation, then, is 
Me cause why private charity from one end of the kingdom to the other 
is taxed—why our hearts are wrung by tales of sorrow and desolation. 
Not that the misery is inevitable, but that parochial representatives may, 
to use a strictly parochial phrase, “repudiate’’ any interference willi 
their own self-government ! 

The eloquent orator was followed by others of kindred mind, One 
of them, indeed, proposed to provide arrangements for the reception 
of “those people denominated * houseless,’”” but then this was dis- 
tinctly stated to be—not for the sake of ‘* those people,” but‘ to take 
the wind out of the sails of the Board.” Another, an M.P., bragged 
ot having, on the previous oceasion, defeated the proposed measure in 
Parliament, by throwing it out in committee. “It would bring,’’ said 
this eminent statesman, ‘tramps and vagabonds from all parts of the 
kingdom up to London to be housed and fed.” Faney a poor wreteh 
tramping from Cornwall, Liverpool, or Berwick, to London, for a hunch 
of bread and a night's shelter at a mictropolitan refuge ! 

jut the great hit of the meeting was a single word. There is one 
word, of five syllables it is true, whieh, when uttered at any parochial 
meeting, invariably deprives its parochial auditors of reason, Unfor- 
tunately it has no equivalent to act as an antidote. That word is 
“centralisation.” Whenever this is uttered, a parochial meeting at 
once becomes unanimous ia wrong. They do not know what it means; 
very probably half of them could not evor spell it. But at its magie 
sound they yell * Hear, hear,” and vote ina way whieh makes satirists 
erin and Christians shudder, ; 

J And so it is that the poor are fo starve inour streets, save for the 
exertions of the intellectual, the powerful, and the charitable. To 
such let us hope the mere influence of a festive season will not be like 
the scason, transitory. The poor we have always with us. . [hunger 
and exposure are no less deadly, in the variations of summer, than in 


the piereing chills of winter temperature. To the foot-sore, fisting | taken away hy the deiner. 
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Hot paupers. 


THE WEW HALL OF CONGRESS AT WASHINGTON 

Tite position of the Aierican Capitol was chosen by Uae ** Father o 
his Country,’ whose early experience as a surveyor made hum eminently 
fit Lo select a site fora city and its most prominent buildings, Washing 
himself laid the corner-stone of the edifice on the [8th of Septen- 
her, 1705. At the time this was done, and tor some years afterward 
the sittings of the National Legislature were held in Independence 
Hall, Phideiphia. So little money at this time caine into the trea- 
sury, that the new building proceeded very slowly; and when Congress 
finally commenced its sessions at Washington, under the administration 
of the elder Adkuns, the aecommedations were of the plainest: hind, 
Nothines was done to the Capitol for the first fifteen or tweaty vears 
after its occupaney by Congress ; all building was suspended during the 
“ombarge,? ‘non-intercourse,”” and “ war times,’ and the building 
was finally rendered useless in PS1Y by the invasion of the British, who 
destroyed it, As a consequence, several sessions of Congress, after the 
close of the war in T8t2, were held ina budding provided by the cil- 
yens of Washington. 

The restoration of the Capitol was commenced in the year 1515. The 
style of architeeture is Rotman-Corinthinu, modelled after the example 
of the Pantheon of the “City of Seven Lills,” the proportions orisin- 
ally of the dome and rotunda of the Capital beime identieally the same 
with the ancient example. So precisely was the dome copied from its 
original, that, like that of the Pantheon, it was left unfinished. 

The idea of enlarging the Capito! was first suggested by the constant 
increase of represeutatives in the Lower thous 
naturally agitated, but many yeurs elapsed le ik was whit 
officially to the notice of Congress. Ou the 28Uh of May, Sts, il was 
proposed in the Senate that the committees of both Llouses act together 
in maturing a plan of action wilh regard to the demanded enlargement, 
Four months afterwards the resolution was submitted and passed, and 
the committee on public buildings was authorised to invite plans, ae- 
companied by statistics, for the extension of the Capitol, and to allow 
five hundred dollars for the plan which might be adopted by the joint- 
committees of both houses, Some thirty or forty designs were sub- 
mitted, the successtul competitor being Mr. C, 1°, Anderson, of New 
York city. The superintendence of the work was given to Captun 
Meigs, 

Let us give a short sketch of the outside of this noble hall. 

The two wines of the Capitol are alike, each being about one hundred 
and forty feet front by two hundred and fifty deep, built ef white 
marble. When completed, the total cost will be about five millions of 
dollars. The hall ef the tLouse of Representatives is im the east end of 
the south wing. It js a rectangle, one hundred and forty feet by ninety 
three feet, situate Midway between the two sides of the buildings and 
separated from them by halls and suites of rooms. It is lighted 
entirely from the ceiling, and rises from the second-floor to the roof. 
A commodious gallery of sixteen feet wide extends around the four 
sides of the hall. The wall is divided into eiciteen panels of about 
ton feet high and sixteen wide, intended for fresco paintings re 
ing the most famous passages in American history, There 
three smaller panels behind the Speaker's ehair. 

The roof is supported hy a frame of iron—the ecciling is flat amd 
divided into panels, which are frescoed in the most elaborate style. 
The ceiling is thirty-six feet high, insufficient, perhaps, for symiuetry, 
but necessary for the purposes of debate, since, had it been raised 
higher, its properties for the transmission of sound would haye been 
materially impair 

The Speaker's rostrum is marked with much simplicity and beauty. 
It is ue of Italian marble, with sunk panels, and resting upon a 
base of variegated Tennessee marble of a reddish hue. It is pluced in 
the centre of the south side of the hall, and consists of two parts. In 
front of it is a desk sufliciently wide for four clerks, The floor of the 
Speaker's chair is about three feet above the floor. ‘The desks of the 
members are arranged in a semi-circle upon a rising platform. 
Hitherto it was only the Senators who had the luxury of a desk. 

“The first impression of the Hull,’’ says an Atuerican eritie, ‘is 
that its gilding, colouring and ornaments are overdone. Nevertheless, 
the effect is so striking as to almost rise to the muayniticent. It must, 
however, be remembered that everything about it is quite new, and the 
glare will become toned down by time. On a second visit this apparent 
gaudiness of decoration becomes softened, and as the design and 
elaborate details are studied, the more the mind is reconciled to its 
tout ensemble.” 

The Hall occupies but a small part of one wing, the remainder being 
divided into committee-rooms and spacious halls, with rooms for the 
Speaker and other officers of Congress. There is no wood in the (rame- 
work of the building, the floors resting on arches of brick. ‘The base 
boards, as they are called, are marble. 

The Capitol now presents a front of 765 fect of marble masonry, and 
may be considered as one of the most imposing buildings in the world. 

Tt is worthy of remark that the same generation should have seen 
the building of a new hall of debate for the representatives of iree 
government, the Commons of England and the Representatives of 
America. 


ind the subject was 


bre 


‘selt- 


“ 


Tag Commission appointed to settle the amount of indemnity to be paid 
by Portugal t: anec, in the affair of the Charles ef Gearces, bas reported 
that the proper sum will be 336,000 francs, of which 80,000 francs wre to be 
shaved among the crew. 


Toe Bowan Pres or ran Suain av Marsvon Moor.—The following 
are extracts from a letter which has appeared in the “Morning Post :?— 
“Without another word of preface, let me, mn these days of sanatorial pro- 
eression, state ‘facts, which are stubborn things ’-——-namely, that the mal- 
odorous debris of animal matter, and especially of human bedies, may be 
subterraneanly bottled up and hermetically sealed for more than a couple of 
centuries in a clay soil and afterwards let loosc upon the world. In con- 
firmation whercof, I turn at once to the burial-pits of the slain at Marston 
Moor, A year ago, With a view to relieve a large waterlogged district, it be- 
came pre-cminently necessary to drive a large leading drain at con- 
siderable depth through Marston Moor. Instructions were given to avoid, 
not only the tumuli as indicated in the old maps of the district, but also the 
legendary localities of sepulture. Ilowever, long before the completion of 
the work, the navvies came upon the Golgotha of the battle-field. There 
was nothing for it but to go ahead. ‘lo make a détour in the drainage 
either to the right or left would certainly have been ‘to go further,’ and 
probably ‘to fare worse.’ T quote from the statement (confirmed by numerous 
witnesses) of the intelligent foreman of the work :—‘ We cut twelve yards 
Jone and about eight feet wide, through the grave, and found most bodies 
about four teet from the surface ; but T consider that we got to the bottom 
of it, as we took two ‘draws’ (diggings) through it after, and the ground 
below sscmed untouched, Atone place, bodies, about twenty or twenty- 
five dt them, were hud one over the other in all directions and postures 
the forms of many were left in the clay. At this place there was mitch of 
sort ot deposit that looked Tike soot, but damp; the smell at first wits in- 
tolerable, and could be felt at some distance; if was so bad the men could 
only work short. spells? The skulls had preserved their shape, but 
ertumbled away when exposed to the air. One poor tellow's passport to 
eternity was picked up by the foreman. The says *'P » was a bullet in 
one skull whieh dropped out when the skull tell to pieces; the bones, 
especially the large ones, did not erumble away, but were very brittle when 
touched with the spade. ‘The teoth were quite poarfeo, aul many ef them 
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HER MAJESTY'S BUCKHOUNDS. 
In a late number of the “ Illustrated Times’’ (No. 185) we engraved 
a picture representing ‘‘a Royal Hunting Party in the Highlands ;’’ in 
which engraving the Queen and her Royal children are seen accompany- 
ing the Prince Consort to the regions of wild deer. This week we 
present our readers with another hunting party, infinitely less august, 


ILLUSTRATED TIMES. 


Here we have only the Royal buck- | 


pony, presented by his mother on his last birthday, and that hefmade a 
: grooms, and horses, and the dead buck, capital figure in the hunt. . 
But the Queen herself is an Amazon of the gentlest sort, and no 


but regis | less picturesque. 
hounds, and ; 


: The Queen’s staghounds last met on Friday, at Iver Heath. A field 
follower of hounds ; but she keeps up a roya nting menage, and the of 150 were present, including a large number from London and Houn- 
J rinees her husband und her sons represent her in the field. Weare slow: the Earl of Carrick, Captain Wynne, Captain Woodgate, Messrs. 
told that the Prince of Wales lately appeared on a beautiful white Rykyn, Slowker, Sherriff, many of the otticers of the 2nd Life Guards 


HER MAJESTY’S BUCKHOUNDS,—/rrom A pIcTURE BY FREDERICK TAYLER, IN THE ROYAL COLLECTION.) 


and Grenadier Guards, &c. The deer “‘ Richmond” on being uncarted ; canal, and off to the right for Whittington’s arm. The hounds here 
on Fulm ’ 


er Common, ran short to the right through the woods, then to 
the left over the road to Black Park. The hounds about a quarter of 
an hour afterwards were laid on in the road outside the park, and went 
away ge Black Park to the Crooked Billet, then back short to the 
left over the cross roads to the river near Uxbridge, swimming the 


could take the brooks and fences, found the pace racing from Bly k 


| had it all to themselves for nearly two miles, Mr. Davis and the hunt | Park to Uxbridge; the greater part of the field were heft ut Denham, im 
being obliged to cross by the towing-path. 


made for Denham, and on to Ickenham and Ruislip, where it was | 
taken after a long run of two hours and a half. 


were slow, owing to the water, but those who were well mounted and | near Upper Halliford.; 


Leaving the farm the deer | consequence of the water. 


| The deer “‘ Comet,’’ which was hunted for the finst time and losta 
Some parts of the run | few weeks since, has not yet been captured, althougla it has been seen 


SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 

Ter Mayesty gave a concert on the evening of New Year's Day to a large 
and brilliant company. Bennett’s new cantata, the ‘* May Queen,” was 
performed, amon, other pieces, 

Tuy Derarrene oF THe Pariser or Wares ror Rowe, will take place on 
the loth or Hh instant. The Prince will be accompanied by Mr. Tarver, 
his two ej uerrics, and his medical attendant. 

Tur Kesstan GoveRNMeNT hus, in pursuance of the treaty cone luded | 
with the Emperor of China, appointed co Is at Canton aid Shanghat. 
Hitherto it had no agents in the ports of the Celestial Empire. It is likewins 
about to establish a naval station in China. 


TPrixck ALFRED was to have sailed from Malta, it was expected, on the 30th | 
ult., for Tunis, and, after visiting the principal Mediterranean ports, return 
to England, ‘preparatory to undertaking the circumnavigation of the 


globe.”” 

Tur Fant. or Kexmonre has transmitted to Dr. Moriarty, the Roman 
Catholic Bishop of Kerry, £1,000 to be distributed among the most needy 
of the plundered savings’-bank depositors in the town of Killarney. 

Tur Covnatrss oy Newny, who seceded to the Roman communion some 
seven or cight years since, has returned to the English church. 

Forty-sxvex Taovsanp Mrpars have been sent to England by the Turk- 
ish Government for distribution to the British army and navy. They are 
very sinall, with a ring attached, for facilitating suspension, On the obverse 
of the medal are three canons and three flags; on the reverse, Che mime of 
the Sultan. 

A Merrixe Was neLp ar Osrenn a few days since, to discuss the ques- 
tion of forming a gambling establishment in thet place. The meeting de- | 
cided that a petition should be sent to the king, praying for an wuthorisa- 
tion te found a gambling-house and conversation-rooms similar to those 
existing: at S | 

Mu. Rocent CHamurns contradicts the statement that he is the author 
of the “ Vestiges of Creation.” Some of the proof-shects were forwarded 
to him, and it wasin that way probably that the rumour originated. 

Temperance seems to be making great progress among the peasantry in 
Russia. A communication from the Governor of Kowno, in the * Indicu- 
teur Keonomique,” states that the peasants of that government took an oath 
in the churches three months ago not to drink brandy for the future ; and 
they have fully kept their promise ever since, 

Tur w York Herald” states that the Wanderer recently landed cighty 
first-clars negroes between Florida and Geo ore they readily brought 
700 doles exch—making an aggregate of 56,000 dollars. 

Two Loves wenr Kineep, on Friday week, by an explosion, at Sheving- 
ton Colhery, near Wigan, 

‘Tue Exureron ALEXANDER will visit our Court about the month of May, 
necording to the “Court Journal.” “ Our Queen and his Imperial Majesty 
are well acquainted, Alexander having visited this country as Cesaroyiteh 
a year or two aftor his father, the late Emperor.” 

THe Creptrons or Coronet Wavon have held a mecting to consider the | 
propricty of prosecuting that rather notorious person, and have come to the 
conclusion that it is not expedient for them to do so, on account of the ex- 
pense. ‘The otficial manager of the Eastern Banking Corporation is consi- 
dered to be the man who should look after the Colonel. 

Tux Usrrep Srares Navy is composed of 78 vessels, carrying 2,225 guns. 
Only ire steamers, and of these three carry no guns. 

A Womans Diep in Istington, last week, who had been regularly in re- 
ceipt of charitable relief ; adver her death £1,600 in bank-notes were found 
in her coal cupboard. 

Tur Dearu or ta¥ Ears or Orronp causes an accession of the num- 
ber of Roman Cutholie peers, by the succession of his eldestson, Lord Wil- 
pole, a convert to the Roman Catholic faith, 

Lorp Parmersron (according to the London correspondent of the Paris 
“ Constitiutionnel”) has received a severe injury to the knee, and will con- 
sequently be unable to resume his place in the House of Commons next 
session. 


makings a total during the past year of 1,887. 

Tuk Lirk-noats or THE RoyaL Nationat Lire-poar Ixerirverion have 
attended during the past year upwards of forty wrecks, and saved upwards 
of one hundred dives. Such an institution should be liberally supported. 

Neary Eveven Tuovsanp Turkeys were despatched from the eastern 
conntics during the Christmas week, to the metropolis, the greater part 
cominy: feon: Norfolk, and being placed on the railway at Norwich. 

As Mapame Rastont was last week about to leave Florence for Naples, to 
fulfil ain engagement for a month, she was told by the Neapolitan Ci ; 
MW Athaires that his Government had interdicted her from entering the 
dom. 


Wurm Caniey, manufacturer of Stockport, who some time since ab- 
seconded from that town with property to the amount of £4,000, and against 
whom a fiat in bankruptcy has been issued, pprehended in Birkenhead 
on Monday, and taken in custody to Manchester. 


Dr. Witntiam ENGLepur, of Gloucester House, Southsea, a physician of 
considerable eminence, and editor of the ‘ Zoist,’? committed suicide on 
Friday week, by swallowings dose of prussic acid. 

Tne Rey. Tomas Dak has intimated to his parishioners his intention 
of very shortly resigning the vicarage of St. Pancras. The living, which 
is worth about £1,800 a year, is in the gift of the Dean and Chapter of St. 
Paul's. 

On New Yrar’s-eve, the enfans de troupe of the Ist Grenadiers of the 
Guard, in which regiment the Prince Imperial is incorporated, went to the 
‘Luilerics and had the honour of being presented to the young Prince. 

Tne Ersuor or Raan, in Austria, has directed the clergy of his diocess 
not to ‘church? Roman Catholic women who are married to Protestauts, 
unless their children are brought up as Catholics. 

Tue Working or tHE Evkerric Canny between Malta and Cagliari 
has been interrupted by a violent hurricane 


Banon PenNneratwHer at last appears to have really resigned his seat on 
the [Trish bench. The Solicitor-General is named as kis successor. 

Tun Farmers are manifesting indications of a disposition to renew their 
agitation for the repeal of the hop-duty. At Favershamand Ashford mect- 
ings have been held. 

Lory axnp Lapy Srratrorp pe Repenirvre have arrived in Rome from 
Naples, where they were so long delayed by her Ladyship’s indisposition, 
No interview whatever took place between his Lordship and the King, 
uithough many indirect civilities were paid by his Majesty to Lord Stratford 
during his stay. 

Tur Youna Irtemwoman who was recently arrested for writing seditious 
letters las been discharged. There was no proot against her, in the first 
place; und in the second, she appears to be deranged. 

Kisior Me.entor seems to have been murdered by the Cochin Chinese 
in the inost barbarous manner. His hands and feet were first hacked off, 
then he was decapitated, and finally discrnbowelled. ILis head was exposed 
at Nun-dink for several days, and then broken in pieces, and cast into the 
Sen. 

Mr. Canpwenn and Mr. Laneston, the two members for Oxford, have 
addressed their constituents. Both spoke strongly in favour of a satisfactory 
measure of reform, but, like most of the latter-day orators on this subject, 
did not attempt any very intelligible definition of what they meant. 


Mx. Townssesp, late M.P., appeared at the Literary Institution, Green- 
wich, one day last weck, and recited the play of “ Othello” entirely from 
memory. 

Tue Countess or Eottxroun recently presented colours to the 2nd bat- 
talion of the 14th Regiment of Foot in the presence of the Lord-Lieutenant. 

A Pirk anv A Prsvor that once belonged to Miles Standish, the hero of 
Lonyzfellow’s list poem, were sold at Albany (U.S.) lately. They were cach 
bought for fiiteen dollars. 

Tur Kine AND QueEN Or Prussia, with their numerous suite, have 


taken up their residence at the Caffarelli Palace on the Capitol at Rome, | 
usually occupied by the Prussian Embassy. 


Travy Rars have been very general in France lately. The Rhone, the 
Saone, and the Seine, have all risen to an alarming height. 


From A Memoir oF THE LATE Dr. Sxow, in the ‘ Medical Times,” it 
appears that chloroform was administered to her Majesty at the birth of (ic 
Prince Leopold and the Princess Beatrice. = 


—_——+ 


Farat Fire.—A ire occurred last week on the premises of Wrench, a 
cane-dresser, in White Cross Street. After the house had been gutted, 
three dead bodies were found ; Mrs. Wrench, who was sitting on a box in 
the front room, with her arm fairly out of the window; her child, Hliza, | 
aged seven months; and the eldest boy, Charles, aged nine years, Z 


[LLUSTRATED ‘TIMES. 


THE LOUNGER AT THE CLUBS. ae 

Wrpnespvy se’nnight saw hundreds upon hundreds crashing into 
St. James's Hall. Mr. Barnum, the well-known American showman, 
was to lecture at night; to lecture on the ‘Art of Making-Money.”’ 
4 good lesson to learn this--a taking topie. Who came to hear it 
Men of all classes, many respe le-looking mthers of families brought 
their wives and daughters, ‘swells’ crushed into the stalls, Mincing 
Lane and ‘Throgmorton Street: were represented in the two-shilling 
seats, idlers of every sort and deseription thronged the gallery, while 


| the initiated chuckled at secine many representatives of literature aud 


journalism immediately beneath the lecturer. — I cannot say that I 
came away impressed with any more notions of money-making than I 
had taken in with me; I knew that it was proper that I should keep 
account of what I earn and spend—1 religiously commence this opera- 
tion on the first day of every January, and as religiously abandon it on the 
third ; 1 knew that I ought not to lend money, but I do; and I knew 
that I ought not to back bills, and I don’t; I knew that the ‘‘ awe 
sacra fames” was universal, and that while we are constantly decrying 
the avquisition of property, we are constantly striving to acquire It. 
But I did xof know, or think of, the aneedotes which Mr. Barnum re- 
lated, in a very quaint and humorous manner; I did not know the 
sucecss Which Mr. Bonner’s system of advertising had established for 
the New York Ledger ;’? Udid not kuow the histories of the mer- 
maid. and the American museum, and the ploughing elephants, and 


| the wild buffalo hunt, which Mr. Barnum narrated, and 1 freely own 


1 was immensely amused. If my morals were not improved, most 
certainly they were not harmed, and I had a very pleasant evening, and 
a Vast amount of amusement for my three shillings. 

A contemporary (weekly) announces with a flourish (of trampets ?) 
the culmination of the efforts of the promoters to establish an exhibi- 
tion in ‘sixty-one! It isa facet! What think you of that, Mr. Went- 
worth Dilke (of the Society of Arts)? What think you, Mr. J.C. 
Deane (of the Dublin and Manchester Exhibitions)? — Statistically, and 
by the aid of figures (Arabic numerals, in fact), it is proved thai the 
undertaking must be a suceess! We have the authority of a great 
chronicler and amotator for the announcement. In the year 1851,* 
there was an Exhibition of the Industry of all Nations in Hyde Park,t 
of which Prince Albert was the presiding genius.t Tt was successful, 
it was palled down |) and it is now proposed to establish another) some- 
where in the neighbourhood, which is actually on the way to Hammer- 
smith, Richmond, and Twickenham—Twickenham, where Porr—Pope 
Alexander, ashe was sometimes sportively called by the ladies of Ma- 
Nedurham (‘tthe fair-haired Martha and Teresa brown") — where 
er lived !** The fact of this is enough to established the success 
of the attempt in the eves of ——.+> But, truth to tell, T should 
think but few others will entertain the same idea. The Exhibition of 
D1 was a elorious success——has any succeeding imitation proved aught 
but a distinet fiilure? The Dublin did not succeed, the Paris relied 
upon its bean are rather than on its industrial show; und to attempt to 
rechauffcr the spirit of '51 among our manufacturing classes, depressed 
since then by two heavy wars and a commercial crisis, would  signally 
fail. Let us weigh all pros and cons properly in the balance, hut don’t 
let us imperil our hard-earned glories, and render ourselves liable to the 
ridicule of foreign nations, for the glorification of a few hot-headed en- 
thusiasists who have their own interests first at heart. 

I suppose that the sad accident at the Victoria Theatre had great 
effect on the nervous and timid, for such a bad Boxing-week as the 
last has not been experienced for years by theatrical managers. For 
the lust three nights of the weck none of the houses were more than 
half filled. T have now been cnabled to make a round of the various 
entertainments, and J do not think they are up to the average. The 
burlesques are much less fanny, and far more slangy, than they were : 
T have found this in every instance, and have felt it so acutely, that 1 
have actually burst into verse, and addressed the following stanzas to 
James Robinson Plinché, Esq., whilome Dramatic Author, but now 
Rouge-Croix Pursuivant at Anns! 


Mr. Pianehé! Tentreal yon, sir! give up the Herald’s College, 
Leave Bluc-mantle aud Clarencienx to fudge heraldic lore, 

‘To vamp armorial bearings, and to scatter spurious knowledge 
Of ramparts and of couchants, of sable, gules, and or. 


' 


Cut your curt-hose 
tabard! 
Drop the trumpet! seize the pen whieh you have never plied in vain ! 
For the bright sword of your wit is growing rusty in its seabbard, 
And we long to see it gleaming in the gas-lamps once again! 


put on pegtops! deff your breast-emblazoned 


We remember how it rattled in the joints of Humbug's armour, 
Mowed down Conventionality, laid Cant and Error low, 

In the hands of Miss P. Horton, or of some such piguande charmer, 
How deftly every cut was dealt, how masterly each blow ! 


But your mantle, Mr. Planché, has on none of those descended, 
Who in this present Christmas-tide pretend to do your work ; 
And as to your Excalibur, the least said soonest mended, 
Yor in its stead your followers wield a feeble little dirk ! 


I mean—to give up metaphor—-that where an illustration 
Of your's would ring with Attic wit and pungent repartee, 
They put their Webster's dictionary through a long gyration, 
And leave us finally in doubt as to what their aim may be! 


With slang they eram their dialogue—and slang is not amusing ; 
No gentle lady's tongue should talk of ‘ going it like bricks !”° 
“Old Cove” ’s a term which | don’t like to hear an actress using, 
Nor is coin most pleasantly doscribed as “a Jocy and three kicks!" 


There’s of pawnbrokers and gin-shops no deaymg the existence, 
Of madness, “social evil,” and many an ugly sore, 

But surely it were best to keep these matters at a distance, 
And not in wives and sisters’ eyes to drag them to the fore! 


Then, Mr. Planché, come once more! and doff your herald’s tabard, 
Drop the trumpet, seize the pen which you have never plied in vain! 
For the bright sword of your wit is growing rusty in its scabbard, 
And we long to sce it flashing in the gas-lamps onee again ! 


THE LITERARY LOUNGER. 
THE MAGAZINES. 
Wr say, and say with truth and justice, that the days of the 
magazines are past. I believe that scarcely any one looks out for 


them now; they are read because they are found on the tables of | 
| clubs and reading societies, and because they are supplied by Mr. Mudie 


for your annual subscription; but with the exception of occasional 
serial stories, the matter which they contain is in every way excelled 
in some of the cheap weekly publications, and we know that we shall 


‘ eventually meet with the serial story, at its close, in a more compact 


and readable form. When I say “ they,’ L allude only to ‘* Blackwood,”’ 


“ Praser,”? and the “ Dublin University,” for the other half-erown | 


monthlics are surely beyond the pale of criticism, filled as they are 


_with the productions of unknown writers, content to exchange their | 


plagiarised notions for the r¢nom to be reaped from a few advertise- 
ments of their names in the newspapers, and with the intellectual 
dregs of one or two writers, who, by some extraordinary caprice of 
public opinion, at one time attained a certain degree of popularity. 
If I were ever compelled to purchase one of the three periodicals 
I have named (the which Heaven forefend!) I think I would choose 
** Fraser !’" And for these reasons: There is in ‘* Fraser’? a larger 
number and a greater variety of subjects treated, and the treatment is 


| more English, newer, and, to use a vulgarism, more “ up to the time of 


day” than inany of the others. It possesses not the biting wit of * Maga,” 
contributed by Aytoun, nor the buoyant spirits of Lever and graceful 
verse of Waller, which adorn the “Dublin;” but, truth to be told, ‘* Maga” 


* Cunningham, + Cunningham, | Cunningham. { Cumningham. || Cune 
ningham, {| Cunningham, ** Cunningham, tr Cunningham, 
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is venerally a great deal too Scotch for us benighted Southrons, The 
Edinburgh George Street circle patronises us to an extent, and ocoa- 
sionally its members chuckle among themselves in uncouth Gaelic at 
their immeasurable superiority to their Envlish readers. Ever since 
the late Professor Wilson was peruitted in a jaw-breaking and un- 
known tongue to bespatter with abuse, eulled from the kennel and the 
lazar-house, English literary gentlemen, an idea of their literary 
| superiority has been prevalent among Scotch writers, Besides, when 
we come to reflect, the fun of ** Blackwood" is a Very serious matter, 
very rococo, very abstruse, perfectly Cruikshankian in its allusions to 
past subjects for jest. The ‘* Dublin,’ too, is too essentially national to be 
greatly interesting to its readers on this side the Channel ; and there- 
fore again 1 give the preference to Fraser, 

Which begins the new year and the new volume admirably. 
First and foremost are four chapters of a tale called “ Holmby 
House,” by W. G. J. Whyte Melville, an author whom I affect 
not at all. He is your “rattle,” your semi-fast man, your tea- 
table Lever, your ankle-showing wil horsy-talking girl deseriber, 
your tenth-rate Hamley, and author of “Guy Livingstone,” with- 
out the spirit of the one or anything like the talent and reading of 
the other. Here in his very first chapter, which lias nothing to do with 
the rest of the story, and reads like (and most probably was intended for) 
a sporting episode in something else, a description of a hunt, he trics 
to create a spurious interest by representing himself as an old gentleman 

ring ‘* flannel res and flecey hosiery,” instead of * boots 
and breeches ;” y giving a * Bell's Life” correspondent-like 
account of a run with the Pytehley hounds. The second paper, * Con- 
cerning the Art of Putting Things,’ showing that tritles make up the 
sum of human life, and how the mere manner in which they are re- 
presented, or misrepresented, influences their future, is a sound and ad- 
mirable exposition of worldly philosophy, written in a thorough spirit 
of appreciation ; all the illustrations adduced are pointed and excellent. 
Further on we come to the first part of ** Schloss Kishaussen,” a 
German mystery, rather heavy but closely written; and to a review of 
Homer and the Homeric age, by the Rev. Barham Zincke, which, 
being hopelessly beyond my conception, I shall not attempt to give 
any opinion upon. ‘wo more articles in “Fraser” are specially 
worth reading: one on ** Furniture Books,” where the delights ol a 
well-stored library, in contradistinction to the farrago of handsomely- 
printed and well-bound nonsense, provided by an upholsterer to whom 
an ‘‘order’’ bas been given, is capitally descanted upon. By the way, 
in the list of Charles Lamb's ‘* books which are no books,’’ the writer 
unaccountably omitted the ‘‘draught-boards, bound and lettered at the 
back,”’ the gem of the series. In the library of one of the greatest 
writers of these or any other times, is a sliding door, the shelves of 
which are fitted up with sham books, to tally with the rest of the book 
furniture lining the room, and it is worth a twenty miles’ walk to read 
the titles which the laughter-loving humourist has had inscribed on 
these dummies. The theme of the ‘* Fraser’ essayist is, however, the 
illustrated books on all subjects, chiefly sacred and profane poetry, 
which are published at this time of year, and these are lashed with 
unsparing hand. See, for instance, what the writer says of Mr. John 
Gilbert and his publishers :— 

“The same gentleman adds a hew trial, and that a severe one, to Job, by 

filling the pages of his book with caricatures, done to order, of every Tian, 
animal, and thing referred to in that grandest of all poems. Not content 
with defacing these muster-pieces with his own exclusive hand, this modest 
artist’s mark is to be found in nearly every other illustrated book of the 
season. The long results of thought, and suffering, and knowledge embodied 
in perfect language by genius, to which the world looks up with awe, are 
dealt with as if they were the niaiseries of ‘Punch,’ or the waggeries of 
Bon Gaultier. And respectable publishers are found to scatter such pro- 
finati abroad upon the world, and critics to cajole the ignorant by as- 
surances that kindred genius has added a fresh charm to that which needed 
none!” 
The other article to which T would call attention is entitled “ Hints to 
Vagabonds,” hy one of themselves, and contains a description of [ol- 
land, written with an appreciation, truth, and drollery, which will be 
appreciated by all old travellers. 

Brackwoop is rather hea 


The many-initialed baronet closes 
his ** What will he do with it?”’ and there are two travel art one 
on“ Burmah and the Burmese,’’ compiled from Captain Yulos’s ‘* Mis- 
sion to the Court of Aya,” the other, the second instalment of ** A 
Cruise in Japanese Waters.’ The first portion of this Japan article is 
as pleasant as its previous part promised. We have a capital picture of 
Nagasaki, of its native inhabitants and Dutch and Russian settlers. 
The ingenuity of the men in handicraft, and their pluck and activity as 
sailors, is highly extolled; while in his description of the ravishing 
beauty and the pleasant manners of the Japanese girls, the writer ren- 
ders himself responsible for an cnormous amount of immigration of 
western bachelors, which will doubtless ensue. ‘ How to Boil Peas,” 
a title fourded on old Peter Pindar’s fable of the pilgrim, is a kindred 
article tothe ‘Art of Patting Things,’’ which I have already noticed 
in ‘* Hraser,’’ and shows us how, by adapting ourselves to circumstances, 
we may take the rough edge off most of our annoyances. A paper on 
the ‘* Periodical Press ”’ is earnest, and takes the right view of a moot 
question; and some verses, “The Field of Towton Moor,’’ may be very 
well, but IT have an objection to such rhymes as ‘* beating ”” and ‘* set- 
ting,” “ furrow” pa “morrow,” and specially the time-honoured 
National Anthem jingle of ‘ victorious” and ‘ o’er us.” 

The Narionat MAGAZINE contains the average number of good 
engravings and the average amount of average letterpress. Decidedly 
above the average are the contributions of Messrs. Robert Brough and 
Hi. S. Kdwards, but the others are sadly prosaic. The * Recollections 
of a Police Officer,’ or some snch title, have been extensively adver- 
tised, and the proprietors of the ‘ Magazine’? have sung trumphal 
pivans at securing the services of the author fora second serics. ‘The 
specimen given this month is of the regular old magazine stamp, and 
singularly unnatural. | never yet met a policeman who quoted ‘ Magac 
est veritas,” or a French lady who said, ‘* On m’etrangler.” 

It is impossible to be angry with the conductors of the AMATRUR'’s 
MaGazine, they are so good-humoured and ladylike, and, indeed, this 
new number is 2 great improvement on its predecessor. ‘* Bob Sum- 
mer’s Day at the lee,’’ is quite equal to many stories which [ have 
scen in “ Bentley ;” and some verses, “A New Year's Hymn,” are be- 
yond the average. But why not eut conventionality ? I’m sure no one 
Pe met in society persons called, “ Papa Jollyboy,” or “ Dr, Omnia 

Novit.’ 


Tuk Execurors or run Wirt. or Riranewr have published an adver- 
tisement, by which they invite all those who have received letters from the 
late poet, to co-operate in the publication of 2 complete edition of the *t Cor- 
respondence de Béranger.”? All contributions are to be addressed to M. 
Perrotin, 41, Rue Fontaine, Moliere. 
| Oxrorp Mipp.k Ciass ExAminarions,—The first report of the Dclegacy 
appointed to conduct the examination of candidates not members of the 
| University has been presented to Convocation. Ifthe examination be taken 
| asa whole (say the delegates) and the peculiar circumstances attending a 
first experiment be fairly considered, there is certainly just ground for 
1ying that a good many of the candidates showed proofs of having been 
extremely well taught. The papers of the rest gave the impression of hard 
| work, considerable intelligence, not much cultivation, and a singular want 
of purpose. ‘There was often a tolerably wide range of information, and 
sometimes no small amount of original thought; but candidates who showed 
both these frequently showed little power of putting their information toge- 
ther, and still less power of expressing it in clear language. There secmed 
to be in many instances all the materials of a good education, but not the 
form. There is reason to hope that the attempt to prepare for definite ex- 
aminations will gradually lead to improvement in this respect. The expe- 
rience of a single year would hardly justify the delegacy in suggesting cor- 
rectives which the schoolmaster might advantageously adopt. The industry 
which the whole plainly proves is a foundation on which anything whatever 
may be safely built. What is most wanted at present is close attention to 
the subjects included under the preliminary examination. The delegates 
conclude their report by expressing their opinion that the experience of this 
year has justified, as fur as so short an experience could, the passing of the 
statute. ‘lhe number of candidates proves that the schools are glad of the 
aid; and the character of the work gives promise that the aid will not be 
| thrown away. 
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Literature. 
ot 
By Meoatnuyme Spiene, B.A., Oxon. 
London: Hogg and Son. 
Tics is a collection of letters addressed to the freshmen and dons of 
Ovford, by a gentleman who has studied and graduated at that 
jiversity, and who takes the trouble to impress upon his readers that 
‘e has no personal reasons for detesting it. Be that as it may, 
\Mogathyme Splene, B.A., certainly holds Oxford and Oxonians in utter 
abhorrence; nor has he a much better opinion of Cambridge, nor, 
indeed, of any of our English universities. Doubtless there Is some 
truth in what Megathyme Splene writes. Probably there is a certain 
amount of veracity contained in every statement he makes, but on the 
whole, we look upon his book as untrue, unjust, and unjustifiable. ‘The 
author confesses that the University of Oxford, from which he held a 
scholarship, treated him very handsomely. But he has also been a 
member of the universities of London, Bonn, and Munich, and atter in- 
dulying in © profound reflection "* for several years, and * studying the 
subject” for seven months (which, we suppose, means writing the 
book) he has eome to the conclusion that German students are less im- 
moral than English undergraduates, that German dons, if more pedantic, 
are more narrow-minded, and above all less drunken than ours. Indeed, 
the Oxford dons, according to Megathyme S;lene, are not only fre- 
quently drunk, but are searcely ever sober. At Oxford delirium 
fromens isus common all the year round as coughs are in winter. 
masters, moreover, are grossly ignorant. — Candidates for honours know 
seareely anything, and their examiners next to nothing. Professors of 
high reputation for classical learning, are unable to construe Virgil, and 
if they have to direct an examination in the .neid they are unable to 
vet on without the assistance of a dictionary and a erib, Of course, too, 
they are unable to sean, and they would perpetually be guilty of false 
quantities, but for their ingenious system of marking the longs and the 
shorts in red ink, Sometimes erib, dictionary, and red ink fail them 
alike. Then there is nothing for the examiner to do but to take off his 
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speetacles (it is essential that an examiner should wear spectacles), | 


rub his eyes, and pretend that defective sight and not defective 
knowledge has prevented him from getting at the meaning of some 
exceedingly simple Latin sentence. But if every one at Oxford is 
ignorant, who makes the cribs, who compiles the dictionaries, who 
marks the quantities inred ink? Megathyme Splene proves too much. 
Such vice, such dulness, such sensuality, such thorough blackguardism, 
as he represents to exist in Oxford, are to be found in no university in 
the world. No body of English gentlemen, or of Englishmen in any 
class of life, ever behaved with the coarseness and imeanness whicii 
sooms to have characterised nearly all Mr. Splene’s friends at Oxtord. 
In“ Sempitern’’ College he informs us there was “not one Felloy— 
not one—whom for tact, delicacy, good-breeding, and honour, I could 
have introduced with pleasure to my family ; and as for marrying my 
sisters, Why, L should have you doing what a well-known character 


among you onee did—he became engaged to a beautiful, eredulous girl, | 


when he had nothing to offer, kept it on for five years, and one day 
quietly wrote to say that he must break it off, for no reason under the 
sun, 

In the * Letter to the dons,”* from which we have just quoted, Mr. 
Splene is splenetie to a most extravagant extent. 
says to them, “*that you are a// prigs and pedants. There are a good 
many who don't know enough to be so, and a very few who know much.” 
Then he adds; “Jt is not true that you are @// partial and unjust. 
Among two hundred men it is impossible there should not be one Lot 

not one just man—though it was not my lot to meet with him.” Is 
the last sentence written for the sake of introducing the wonderful jex 
de mots on “Lot and “lot ?* or does the author really mean what 
he says? The former supposition appears to us the more probable. 

IL is not merely the abuses traceable to the monastic origin of the 
two great universities that Mr. Splene condemns, for he objects almost 
as much to the University of London. But he dislikes Oxlord exeeed- 
ingly; and, disliking it, there is nothing too bad for him to say of it. 
On the other hand, he has a vast admiration for the German universi- 
ties, and seems to have a regard for the very absurdities and stupidities 
of whieh most of the students are guilty at times. Mr. Splene writes 
interestingly and vigorously, though occasionally his wholesale calumny 
is quite nauseating. But his account of the ordinary life of a German pro- 
fessor will be read with pleasure by everybody (except, perhaps, by an 
Oxford don); and it is certain that the book evinces great literary 
talent. At the same time, no one will believe in his general charges 
against our universities, which are directed not so much against their 
organisation as against all the students and all the lecturers, considered 
as gentlemen and as men, Those who do not know Oxford, at all 
events know numerous great and good men who have been educated 
there, We have statesmen, judges, and divines, who have studied at 
Oxford, and who certainly need fear no comparison with the German 
oflicials who have passed a few years of their youth at Heidelberg or 


Bonn, The German universities doubtless produce professors of vast | 


learning and industry ; but they produce nothing else. Whether this 
be the fault of the country itself rather than of its university system, 
we cannot determine ; but it is quite clear, as regards Oxford, that if it 
were nearly as bad as Mr. Splene represents it to be, it could not have 
sent ont nearly so many good men. 


Thirty-five Years of a Dramatic Author's Life. 
Firznan., Esq. London: Newby. 

Lives of thieves and pirates are always successtul, and the career 
of an English dramatist ought to be as interesting, if properly de- 
seribed, as that of any other robber. When we saw ‘Thirty-five Years 
of the Life of a Dramatic Author” advertised, and, moreover, read that 
it was by the author of the ‘Crown Diamonds,” we made sure that 
some of our Planchés and Mortons were at length ashamed of them- 
selves, and had confessed their misdoings in two volumes octavo. But 
the English author of the “Crown Diamonds’? (whieh, it will be re- 
membered, had been written some years before by M. Scribe) is as hard 
upon the translators of French pieces as a man who had never adapted 
‘he smallest. vaudeville in his life. 
Nas written some original pieces, but numbers of those which he 
claims as his own are borrowed from foreign sourees, At the same time, 
lic 1ust have the eredit of having done his best to produce pieces of his 
own invention—whieh eannot be said of many of our dramatists. 
Indeed, there ean be no doubt but that Mr. Fitzball loves the drama 
truly and passionately ; but to love is one thing, to benefit another, 
it is amusing to see how, throughout his two volumes, of three 
or four hundred pages each, he takes it for granted that he is— 
nota mere “ dramaturge,” or writer of stage-plays—but a genuine 
dramatic poet. We never expect an author to speak of his own verse, 
however bad, as ‘ my doggrel,” but, even if it be tolerably good, he 
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sitates before calling it ‘*my poetry.” Mr. Fitzball, when writing | 
or translating a libretto at Peckham, seems to fancy that he is on the | 


Simmit of Olympus, and that his name is not Fitzball but Apollo. It 
'S curious too to notice how the librettist evidently regards himself 
as the author not only of the words but also of the music of the 
operas on which he has been engaged, to say nothing of the prin- 
(pal singers who appear in the work, and whom he seems to look 
“pon as his own personal property. ‘ Balfe,”’ we are told, “ played 
m ‘Joan of Are’ himself; he was a baritone [is not the com- 
Poser of ‘Satanella’ still living?], and sang with great feeling, as 
ell as taste and finish. Then / had Templeton, Anderson, Giubelei, 
renin, Miss Romer, Mrs. Anderson, and Miss Poole.” In another 
re, too, we find ** Fitz’? (as his friends appear to style him) ecom- 
y poing that he is not sufficiently appreciated as the author of When 
: jell the anchor fall,”’ * My pretty Jane,’’ and ‘* Yes, let me like a 
oor fall." As regards the last-named production, we think Mr. 
; ct \ allace, would do well to let the writer of the words take the 
Tedit of the affair altogether: for, though the music has enjoyed a 


certain popularity, it is a . ian = 
conceived” ilarity, it is as thoroughly common-place as can well be 


The | 


“Tt is not true,” he | 


It is true that Mr. Fitzball | 
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We must do Mr. Fitzball the justice to admit, that, although 
an enthusiastic admirer of his own muse, he has also a kind word 
for everybody else, especially if the gentleman who receives the 
muse's visits happens to be an intimate friend. 
certain poetical ** rose-bush,”’ the production of Captain Polhill, the 
manager of Drury Lane Theatre, tial to be * trimmed” by Mr. Fitzball, 
who, in his usual rich metaphorical style, terms himself ‘the head- 
gardener to the establishment."’ ‘The head-gardener goes on to inform 
us, that ‘it eisine! a very delicate and fine-edged pair of shears not 
to touch the buds, of which there were many very beautiful and full of 
fragrance.” It appears that “ some lines about a fountain in particular 
were lovely.’’ After the trimming operation had been performed, 
Deo Pinna (who seems to have been a wag) remarked that it was ‘as if 
the hand of an enchanter had passed over the work,’’ for that ‘ every- 
thing was gone and yet nothing lost.”” 
the theatrical pruning-knife had to operate upon a‘ very pretty opera,” 
called the ** Pairy Oak.” Lt must have been a very pretty opera indeed 
when it left Mr. Fitzball’s hands, for out of the twenty-tive scenes 
which constituted the original work, as many as twenty-two were cut out. 

We have said that Mr. Fitzball is eminently a good-natured man. 
Tle likes the composer whom he supplies with “ poetry,”’ the manager 
who produces the piece, and the artists who appear in it. Of Madame 
Albertazzi, who sang in our auihor’s ‘* Ninetta,’’ Ae says: —"* Her voice 
was unsurpassable, and, what is more, | believe it was English. 
that sweet voice has long since been hushed in death, and is, doubtless, 
now attuning itself with angels. Toor, lovely Albertazzi died very 
youny —after a brief career—like a bird that sings sweetly beneath our 
lattice, then takes flight to more sunny regions, and by us is heard no 
more.’ ‘These lyrie passages occur constantly in Mr. Fitzball’s work, 
and seldom fail to amuse. 
| Our readers are aware that Mr. Fitzball has written in almost every 

dramatic style known, to say nothing of one or two that were certainly 
not known until he introduced them. It is interesting, then, to in- 
quire which style he is inclined to give his preference to. In one part of 
the book he seems to be of opinion that the highest work of which the 
human intellect is capable, is the production of a good horse-drama ; 
and there is really some show of reason in his assertion, that when an 
author succeeds at Astley’s, he displays greater dramatic (for which 
read ‘ theatrical’) skill than when writing at the national houses; for 
avery palpable reason, ‘ he has neither the assistance of high music 
nor high poetry, and has, moreover, to shape his histrionic abilities (s/r) 
to the footsteps of horses, in many instances the more comprehending 
actors."" Dut if there be some sense in the remark we have quoted, in 
what loose and inaccurate language it is conveyed! ‘Two pages further 
| we are told that some Astleian piece ran ‘ upeards, if not more, than 
one hundred nights ;” indeed the book, while full of good teeling, is 
equally replete with bad English and bad taste. For the bad English 
and bad spelling, there is no excuse; they are defects which cannot be 
overlooked even in a dramatic author of thirty-tive years’ experience. 
| As to the florid bombastic style in which Mr. Fitzball writes whenever 
he wishes to be exceedingly impressive (that is to say, about every other 
page of his book), that is the natural and inevitable result of his long 
connection with what is called the minor drama. Whether he learnt 
the art of keeping himself ina state of perpetual inflation at his play- 
houses, or whether he was born with that gift, we cannot, of course, 
determine; but no onc could do the work Mr. Fitzball has been doing 
for the last thirty-five years and preserve the faculty of writing simply 
and naturally, whatever his endowments might have been originally. 
Mr. Fitzball (like some of his betters, in this respect) seems to believe 
that there is one vocabulary for prose and another for verse. He also 
_ delights in inversions, and, in fact, has all the vices of the regular Surrey 
and Vietoria dramatists, Instead of “ heard two persons conversing.” 

he would say (and doves say, in‘ Maritana’’), “ Heard I two voices in con- 
| verse speak,’ and even in these memoirs he seldom writes a sentence 
| which is not remarkable either for affectation or absurdity—and tre- 

quently, at the same time, for bad grammar. Here is an excellent 
specimen of the ludicrously absurd style into which the author some- 
times falls :— 

‘The representative of Marmion, a very handsome young man, full of 
Vigour and life, and a splendid rider, was poor Crouther, IT say poor Crou- 
ther, beeuse eventually he proved so unfortunate. He married Miss 
Vincent, the popular manageress of the Victoria Theatre—that popular 
heroine of the domestic drama, as she was justly called.” 

Now, if we did not know Mr Fitzball, and Mr. Fitzball’s style of 
writing, we might taney that he was indulging in a humorous sarcasm 
at the expense of the Victoria manageress, But no; he never raises a 
| laugh at any one exeept himself; and we learn, about a page further 
on, that the misfortune of poor Crouther consisted not in getting mar- 
ried to Miss Vincent, but in going mad in the chureh almost before the 
service was concluded, ‘* 1 say, poor Crouther, because, eventually, 
| he proved so unfortunate. He married Miss Vincent,” &e,, reminds 
us of a Victoria drama, written, probably, by Mr. Fitaball ‘himself, in 
which the heroine exclaims to an admirer who already wears the matri- 
| monial fetters, but endeavours to conceal them: ‘* Wreteh! L learn that 
you are a married man; and 1 suspect that your friend there is no 

etter.” 

With all its absurdities, there are some anecdotes to be found in 
the ‘* Thirty-five years of a Dramatic Author's Life ;” but the fatuity, 
the candid vanity, the unutterable affectation of the author, are what 
the reader principally remembers after laying the book down. He assures 
us that he is a very diflident and retiring person, and we believe him, 
though, at the same time, he loves _— Nearly all vain men are 
amiable, because what they principally value is the good opinion of 
others. Mr, Fitzball, however, appears to be more than usually good- 
natured ; and his foolisiness and vanity almost surpass belief. 


Proverbs with Pictures. By Cuartrs H. Benner, 
London: Chapman and Hall, 

In this volumeMr. Bennett illustrates about three hundred popular say- 
ings} sometimes exemplifying their true meaning in a humorous manner, 
at others intensifying it, but, for the most part, giving his proverbs 
anew and unexpected significance, which generally makes us laugh, 
and occasionally causes us to think, In ‘* A drowning man catches at 
a straw,” we see a hapless creditor struggling in the water, while from 
the overhanging bank a Hebrew bill-discounter extends a fishing-rod 
and line, of which the tempting bait is a slip of paper bearing the 
magic words, ‘* 1 promise to ‘ig il “ Time tries all,’ shows us Old 
Time making experiments with alcoholic drinks of every kind. ‘ The 
grapes are sour,” represents a teetotal fox looking up with envious eyes 
at the sign of the Grapes Tavern, ‘A bird in the hand is worth two 
tn the bush” has suggested to Mr. Bennett a countryman running away 
with a fat goose, while far above him, at the top of a tree, are two in- 
significant little black-birds. “ very Jack must have his Gill,” isa 
pike with a noggin of gin in his hand. ‘* By hook or by crook’’ isone 
of the best proverb-pictures in the book, Fishing in the glass of time, 
we see Lucifer on one side, who is actively employed with a thin 
delicate line and an almost invisible hook, while on the other sits a fat 
bishop, whose pastoral crook seems to be of no sort of use to him. There 
isone fault in some of Mr. Bennett’s pictures which is worth mentioning, 
because it can so easily beavoided. Occasionally, then, the artist allows 
_ his love of the grotesque to carry him to the confines of the horrible, 
which, here and there, he actually reaches. We have an instance of this 
in the hanging scene illustrative of ‘t Mools tie knots and wise men loose 
them ;’’ and in the picture where an old woman is represented stirring- 
up with an egg-spoon the brains of her oval-faced, addle-pated son. 
but, taking them altogether, there is a surprising amount of wit and 
faney exhibited in these three hundred illustrations of proverbs. 


Shakspeare Fresh Chiselled on Stone. By J. V. Barnerr, 
London: Dean and Son, 


Mr. Barnert here gives us a number of well-known passages from | 


Shakspeare, which he illustrates in a noveland humorous manner. The 
lines from Othello—- 

« Brawantio, Are they married, think you? 

“Roperico. Truly, I think they are”?— 


Thus we read that a) 


Soon afterwards the wielder of | 


But | 


, Good Hope and Cape Horn, and many passages off an 


WAT | 


a 


have suggested to the artist the representation of a ferocious matri- 
monial squabble. In connection with ‘* My sweet mistress weeps when 
she sees me work,” we have a picture of a blundering servant smash- 
ing tea-pot and tea-things. But the best design in the volume, is that 
of the eabman turning up his thumb contemptnously at a erown piece, 
which is being tendered him, as the legal farc, by the mother of a large 
family, who must be supposed to have travelled along distance: “‘ why, 
then was a crown offered him,” (says one of the citizens, in “ Julius 
Cwsar”), “and being offered him, he put it by with the back of his 
hand, thus.’’ 


The War Tiger; a Tale of the Conquest of China, 
Datron. London: Griffith and Farran. 

Mr. Daron is already favourably known to the public asa deli- 
neator of Chinese manners and customs. His ‘* Wolf-Boy,” though 
written more particularly for children, has been read with pleasure 
and advantage if yersons of all ages. ‘The author has made China his 
special study ; and the historical, geographical, and social information 
that he has collected in reference to that country is surprising, espe- 
cially when we consider that he has never visited it. Of course, any 
one may read a history of China, or examine a Chinese map, or study a 
work on the manners and customs of the Chinese people. But Mr. 
Ialton’s merit consists in this, that he has made himself so thoroughly 
familiar with Chinese events, places, and usages, that he can describe 
the actions, the journeyings, and the daily habits of a Chinaman, of no 
matter what century, as easily and naturally as if he had been dealing 
with the ordinary life of an Englishman. 

Mr. Dalton’s second work on China is as interesting, while it is even 
more instructive than his first. The “ War Tiger" is the son of a rich 
trader, who is the proprietor of a large fleet of merchant vessels, and 
who appears to be one of the most considerable persons in the Empire. 
Having discovered that a plot is in existence for dethroning the Emperor 
(the last of the Ming dynasty), he uses all possible exertions to reach 
the monarch, and aequaint him with the treachery that is going on 
within the walls of his owm palace. He also rescues the Emperor's 
daughter from various perils, and, in short, uses his best endeavours to 
preserve the family in whieh is vested the right of governing the country, 
and to save the land itself from the power of the Tartars, The defeat 
and death of Wey-t-Song, the last of the Mings, is the subject of 
one of the most interesting chapters in the book. ‘The character of this 
monarch is well pourtrayed. He appears to have been a weak, vacil- 
lating man, but by no means a badone. Indeed, he was remarkable for 
his favourable disposition towards Christianity. He permitted the 
erection of Christian places of worship, and encouraged the labours of 
the missionaries; though at the same time he underwent the influence 
of designing courtiers, so far as to depose several governors, 
who, like himself, were approvers of the new faith. Liking, 
the bad man of the book, accuses the Christians of being the chief agents 
in the very conspiracy which he himself has originated, and induces the 
{mperor to sign an edict commanding that all Christians in his do- 
minions be destroyed. Unfortunately, or fortunately, the treacherous 
minister tries to prove too much. He produces a chaplet of beads and 
some relies which he calls ** the mysterious symbols used by the ini- 
tiated in the great conspiracy."’ But the Emperor, who has studied the 
tenets and practices of the Christian (Catholic) religion, understands 
what these symbols really mean, and thus the immediate design of the 
chief conspirator is frustrated. 

However, what we chiefly admire in the ‘ War Tiger,” is not the 
string of incidents and adventures which the work contains, but the 
light it throws upon the history and customs of the Chinese nation. 
The “ War Tiger’ is a capital book for boys, but it is also a very in- 
teresting one for men. 
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BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 

A Visir-ro tie New Fornst, by Harriett Myrtle (Sampson Low and 
Son) is an interesting account of an expedition of a party of children, 
under the guidance of their parents, to that celebrated locality, accompan- 
ied by pleasing descriptions and instructive historical associations. Aunt 
Fanny, who aets as cieerone to the young people, of course points out 
to them the celebrated oak which diverted the course of Sir Walter 
Tyrrell’s arrow, and thus became the secondary cause of that earroty- 
haired monareh’s demise. Then the New Forest reminds Aunt Fanny 
of Sherwood Forest and his outlaws, and she gives her profége’s some 
interesting particulars respecting the life of Robin Hood and his out- 
lawed associates, The work is illustrated by William Harvey, George 
Thomas, Birket Foster, and Harrison Weir. 

Tue Rovat Punen Ann Jupy SuHow (Dean and Son) is a collec- 
tion of pictures representing the most striking scenes and situations 
from the popular drama of ‘* Punch.”’ The figures are cunningly con- 
trived, so that the appearance of action can be given to them by moving 
a strip of card-board up and down; and the pictures are accompanied by 
the libretto of this original play. The only objection we have to this 
Punchinellian performance is, that it does not end happily for the hero. 
The true and original ending to ‘Punch’? is this:—the demon enters, 
“Punch” fights him, overcomes him, slays him, and then triumphantly 
exclaims :—'‘ Now we can do as we like.’’ It isn’t moral, but it is 
amusing; whereas the new conclusion, in which Diabolus gains the day, 
is very proper perhaps, but it is not funny, nor is it fair to our old friend. 

Tun Exciuisn Struwenrerer (Dean and Son), which ought to 
have been ealled ‘*Shock-headed Peter’’ at once, is a new translation 
of the amusing “German Nursery Rhymes,’ to which the unkempt 
boy whose history occurs first in the series, has given his name. — It is 
illustrated with coloured engravings after the original German de- 
signs. 

Mamma Lovecnuinp’s Series (Dean and Son) includes nursery 
rhymes, and such tales as the ‘‘ Lion’s Grand Ball,” “‘ Our Old Friend's 
Ball,” ‘* Mrs, Done’s Party,’’ &e. The rhymes are fluently written, 
and the pictures which accompany them are humorously drawn and 
gorgeously coloured. 

Foorsters ror Lrrrin Freer to Foriow (Dean and Son) is 
the title of a series of pleasing, cleverly written tales, of which the 
“Story of a Pearl,” and ‘* New Year's-eve’’ have just appeared. 

Every Cuiip's Own Book or Porrry anp Frerures (Dean and 
Son) is a collection of prettily illustrated verses on familiar ngs ee by 
“Aunt Easy,” whose style fully justifies the name she has chosen to 
assume. ‘They are —— without being nonsensical, and though 
eminently suitable for children are never childish, 

Of Aun’r Easy’s I'rimenr we cannot speak so favourably as of that 
lady’s ‘ Book of Poetry.” The attempt at a sacred alphabet, with 
rhymes on biblical subjects for each letter, is most offensive from the 
want of reverence—or, perhaps, merely excessive want of taste—that it 
displays. What can be said of such couplets as the following for 
“Y” and “7.” 

“Y for the youth, who, killed by a fall, 
By a miracle wrought was recovered by Paul. 
% stands for Zoar, where Lot } sd ol to be 5 
Tt reminds me of Christ, a refuge for me.’? 


| Possibly this irreverent doggrel may find favour in the eyes of those 


who allow their children to play on Sundays with none but “sacred” 
toys (such as Noah’s ark, for instance), but in our opinion it cannot be 
too strongly protested against, 


Wuar iv 1s ro BE A Brack Gextus,—We read in a letter from New 
York :— There is a curious case shortly to come before the Federal 
Courts. A negro slave invented a machine, and applied fora patent. It 
was denied him as a matter of course. His master now insists on its being 

inted to him, inasmuch as he owns the inventor, he owns the invention, 

ut he is not the inventor, the patent office hesitates, and he talks of a 


mandamus. What curious legal complications are raised by chattles 
having faculties !” 


An American Caprain says :—T have made ten — round 

‘ on our coast in 
winter months, but in twenty-five years I have never experienced anything 
that would begin to compare with the months of October and November for 
hard and dangerous weather.” 


[ILLUSTRATED TIMES. 


; JUPITER, A BULLDOG.—(rrom 4 PIOTURE BY JADIN.) 


a 
be 


wes 
ee 


eae 


OSAR, A SCOTCH TERRIER.—(Faom A PICTURH BY JADIN.) 
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ILLUSTRATED TIMES. 


JANUARY 8, 1859. 


Coulon's HAND-BOOK. Price One Shilling, 
J P free, containing a full description of all Dances, 
with Woodeuteof the igures . Also, a full description of the New 
Fiennois Quadrille, recently introduced by M.¢ ulon, price 6d., 
Postage. free.—A. W. Hammonp, 214, Regent Street. 


OU COME AGAIN TO-MORROW. Eallad, 

th patest possible success by Madame Anna 
| Humor and Invariably encored at Jullien’s and all the principal 
| concerts.—A. W. Ham™onp, Publisher, 214, Regent Street. 


Wah] , 

| CHRISTMAS PIECE, by BRINLEY 
RICHARDS. Beautifully Illustrated by Atraep Crow 

earitt Price 3s. This elegant pianoforte piece has now reached 

a Tenth Edition. Also, as a pianoforte duet, price 4s. Postage- 
free for stamps.—A. W. Hammeonp, Publisher, 214, Regent Street 


Wwuar BELLS ARE THOSE SO SOFT AND 
CLEAR? “Christmas Chimes” Ballad, by BRINLEY 
RICHARD: Fifteenth Edition, price 2s.; also as a Vocal Duet, 

price 2s. 6d. ; Postage free for stamps. 

A.W. Ham™onp, Publisher, 214, Regent Street 

J 


ULLIEN’S SELECTION OF CHRISTMAS 
GIFTS and New year's Presents now open fer inspection, 
including all the Albums, Musical and Literary, by Jullien, d'Al- 
bert, Tennyson, Longfellow, &c., 
214, Regent Street and 45, King Street 


atthe Korat Musicat Lipaany, 
Tas My FATHER’S CUS 
Carol. 10th Edition. Composed by SHRIVALL 


Price 2s. 
A.W. Hamonp, 214, Regent Street, and 45, King street. 


ULLIEN’S ALBUM FOR 1859.—Beantitully 


e Illustrated in Colours by Branpann and other Artists, The 
contents are entirely new, comprising Works by the following 
eminent authors:—Jullien, Gaston de Lille, Karnig, Osborne, 
Talexy, Sellé, Romer, Flotow, Linley, Gumbert, Koch Albert 
Price One Guinea.—Publisher, A _W. Hammonp (late Jullien and 
Co.), 214, Regent Street, and 45, King Street. 


ULLIEN’S FERN LEAVES VALSE.—Beau- 
tifully Illustrated in Colours with every variety of the Fern 
Price 4s.—A. W. Hammonp (late Jullien and Co.), 214, Regent 


| Street, and 45, King Street. 


ULLIEN’S FEUILLES D’AUTOMNE VALSE, 
Splendidly Illustrated in Colours. Price 4s.—A. W. Hom 
monn (late Jullien and Co.),214, Regent Street, and 45, King st 


ULLIEN’S CAMPBELLS ARE COMIN’ 
e QUADRILLES. Heautifully Mustraced in Colours, price 4s. 
A.W. Hammon, 214, Regent Street, and 45, King Street 


JUL EN’S FRIKELL GALOP.—Played nightly 
e at his concerts with immense success, price 3s. A. W. 
Hammonn, 214, Regent Street, and 45, King Street 


ULLIEN’S KISS POLKA.—His newest and 
° best; nightly played at the Concerts with great success, and 
invariably encored. Price 2s. 

A.W. Hawonp, 214, Regent Street, and 45, King Street. 


[T™ A LAUGHING ZINGARELLA. —Snuog 
nightly at Jullien's Concerts by Miss Louisa Vinwina, and in 
variably encored, price 2a. A.W. Ham»onp, late Jullien andCo.,, 

21 ent Street, and 45, King Street. 


GABBA TH EVENINGS. Subjects by HANDEL, 
‘ HAYDN, MOZART, PERGOLESI, MARCELLO, CHERU 
BINI, ROSSINI, &c., arranged for the Pianoforte, by Dr. RIM 
BAULT. Beautifully llustrated in Colours,after Murillo. Pooks 
L, IT., and ITT., price 4s. each, postage free. 

A.W. Hastonp ‘late Jullien and Co.), 214, Regent Street. 


ONGS FOR CHRISTMAS.—WINTER EVER- 
GREENS, composed by STEPHEN GLOVER. price 2s. 6d. 
THE CHIMPS, by F. W.N. CROUCH, price 28, THE MERRY 
WINTER NIGHT, by E.J. LODER, price 2s. THE CHRIST- 
MAS TREE, by HENRY FARMER, price 2s, 6d. These songs, 
all of a joyous character, are admirably calculated to enliven the 
Winter Evenings and promote a Happy Christmas. 
Dorr and Hopeson, 65, Oxford Street. 


. ~ ~ 5 y 
ANCE MUSIC for CHRISTMAS. — The 
HARLEQUINADB QUADRILLYF, by FE. L. HIME, price 
38.64. The ALARM GALOP, by T. BROWNE, price 3s. The 
CHRISTMAS TREE POLKA, by HENRY FARMER, price 3s 
LA CLEMENTINA VALSE, by E. L. HIME, price 3s. The BREAK 
OF DAY SCHOTTISCHF, by F. BERNARD, price 2s. 6d. These 
celebrated morceaux de danse may be had, enclosed in an Illus- 
trated Cover, suitable for a Christmas or New Year's Gift, price 
15s., or separately. Durr and Hoposon,65, Oxford Street. 


10 PURCHASERS OF PIANOFORTES. — 


Crarrett and Co. have a large stock of Second-hand Piano- 
fortes for sale, by Broadwood, Collard, Erard, &c., &c., at very 
reduced prices. Auocnew Instruments of every description. 50, 
New Bond Street, and 13, George Street, Hanover Square. 


IANOFORTES EXTRAORDINARY at 


Moone and Moore's, 104, Bishopsgate Street Within. These 

are First-class Pianos,of rare excellence .possessing exquisite im- 
provements recent! applied, which effect a Grand. a Pure,and 
eautiful Quality of Tone that stands unrivalled. Price from 21 


Guineas. First-class Pianos for Hire, with easy terms of purchase, 


DGLEY’S FURNITURE, New and Second- 


4 Hand, by Seddons, Wilkinson, and other eminent makers, 
Established 1830. The largest collection in the metropolis. Every 
aiticle marked in plain figures. Show Rooms 150 feet long. The 
Great Western Furniture Exchange, 166 and 167, Edgeware Road, 
Sc eeral superb drawing suites, complete, £26 15s ; drawing-room 
chairs, in silk, 21s. eac massive dining-room chairs, covered 
with real morocco skins, 21s. each; noble telescope dining tables, 
todine twelve persons,7 guineas each; mahogany Arabian bed 
steads, 42s. each; three feet marble-top washstands, 21s. each; 
splendid Spanien mahogany winged wardrobes, with large plate- 
glass panel door, 12 guineas each; rich three-thread tapestry Brus 
sels carpets, 2s. 6d. per yard, worth 3s, 3d.,; an immense assortment 
of iren iteads, from 7s. 6d. each. Manufactory, Birmingham. 
The Trade supplied. Goods Fecked free. Principal entrance, 166 
and 167, Edgeware Road. Yorkshops, 3}, New Church Street 
West, Paddingt 


Pw 

RAWING-ROOM SUITE IN ROSEWOOD, 
A Bargain, the property of a lady, complete for 37 
Guineas,in good cendition,comprising Six Solid Chairsin Rich 
Bilk Damask, Spring Stuffed Settee, and Easy Chair to match, 
Handsome Loo, Occasional and Work Tables, Chiftionier, with 
finely Carved Back, and doors fitted with Plate Glass and Marble 
Top, anda large Chimney Glass in Richly Gilt Frame. Tobeseen 

at Belgrave House, 12, Sloane Street, Belgrave Square. 


OUSE FURNISHING.—Drucr and Co.’s 


Show Rooms and Galleries are the largest in London; the 
varied Stock to select from is immense , the Prices are marked in 
plain figures, and a Warranty is given. Purchasers before de- 
ciding should visit this establishment, and effect. a saving of one- 
third on the best description of Cabinet and Upholstery Goods. 
N.B.—Unequalled Dining Room Chairs,19s. each. Iron Bedsteads, 
§s. 6d. each. Carpets eiper yard under the usual charge. 500 
Easy Chairs and Settees, 100 Wardrobes to select from. 68,69, 
and 58, Baker Street. 


BEDDING.— Economy , Durability,and Comfort. 

—J.and 8. 8TEER'S SPRING and FRENCH MAT- 
TRESSES make the most elastic and softest bed. A Price List of 
every description of Bedding, Blankets, and Quiltssent free. Ked- 
steads of every description in wood,iron,and brass, Cribs, Cots, 
&c. Eiderdown Quilts,in silkandcotton cases. J.and 8. Sreer, 
Bedding, Bedstead, and Bed-room Furniture Manufacturers ,13, 
Oxford Street. 


LECTRO SILVER PLATE AND SUPE- 

4 RIOR CUTLERY, WARRANTED.—PANKLIBANON 
GENERAL FURNISHING IRONMONGERY WAREHOUSE. 
—The varied Stock and the Show rooms ef this Estabiishment are 


A NEW TALE BY MRS. HARRIET BEECHER 8TOWE 
This day, in tixteen pages, ones ag with Wrapper, price 
0. 
THE MINISTER’S WOOING, By Mrs. H. 
B. STOWE, Author of * Uncle Tom's Cabin.” 
London: Samrson Low, Son, and Co., 47. Ludgate Hill. 
~ " HAND-BOOK TO AUSTRALIA 
This day, fcp. 8vo, fancy boards, Is. 6d., or on fine paper, cloth 
extra, 2s. 6d., a 
GOUTHERN LIGHTS AND SHADOWS. 
WO Being Pictures of Social, Literary, and Political Life in New 
South Wales and Victoria. with much valuable information for 
intending emigrants. By FRANK FOWLER, Iate of her Majesty's 
Civil Service, New South Wales 
London: Samrson Low, Son, and Co.,47, Ludgate Hill. 
"A NEW-YEAR'S GIFT FOR ONE SHILLING. 
This day, fep. 8vo, with design by Apsoton, | 
TP\HE ANGEL OVER the RIGHT SHOULDER; 
or, The Beginning of a New Year. By the Author of 
“Sunnyside.” 
London: Samrson Low, Sox, and Co.,47, Ladgate Hill. 
“Just published, price 6s. 6d.,elegantly bound and gilt, 
ISSAL PAINTING AND ILLUMINATING. 
A Manual, by EDWIN JEWITT. with an Historical In 
troduction by L. JEWITT, FSA. The examples printed in Gold 
and Celours by Vircent Rrooxs. Sent postage free for 6s. 10d 
London: J. Banwann, 339, Oxford Street, and all Booksellers. 
Just Out, price 6d complete, profusely illustrated by Phiz, | 
ROMANCE OF A MINCE-PIE. 
By ANGUS KEACH Being No. 15 of “ The Comic 
Library.""—Kent and Co. (late Bogue), 86, Fleet Street. 
ce ~~ SUPERIOR SCHOOL BOOKS. : : 
UTTER’S GRADATIONS IN READING AND 
SPELLING, an entirely new and original plan, by which 
dissylables are rendered easy as monosyllables. 45th Edition. 
s d. 
Purr Es ETYMOLOGICAL SPELLING BOOK and EX- 
POSITOR. 217th Edition. Prige 1s. 6d. bound. 
BUTTER'S GRADUAL PRIMER. With Engravings. 36th 
Edition. 6a. 
ae asaeuih andé Co., and all Booksellers 
pD* CORNWALL’S = EDUCATIONAL 
BOG: BEGINNERS. Third Edition. Price 1 
Y FOR BEGINNERS ird Edition. Price Is. 
4 MOHOOL GEOGRAPHY. 26th Edition. 3s.6d.,; with Maps, 
. 6d. 
SCH TLAS. Plain, 2s. 6d.; eoloured, 4s. 

tHE HOUNG COMPOSER, Progressive Exercises in English 
Composition. 2ist Edition. 1s 6d. 

A KEY TO THE YOUNG COMPOSER. 3s. | 

ALLEN’S SELECT ENGLISH POETRY. 10th Edition. 4s. 

ALLEN’S EUTROPIUS, with DICTIONARY. 3s 

ALLEN and CORNWELL'S GRAMMAR. 27th Edition. Red, 
2s.; cloth, Is. 9d. 

GRAMMAR FOR BEGINNERS. 32nd Edition. Cloth, Is.; 

wed , 9d. Fi 
ThE SCIENCE OF ARITHMETIC, a Systematic Course of 
Numerical Reasoning and Computation. Ky J. CORNWELL, 
Ph.D., and J.G FITCH, M A. Fourth Edition. 4s. 6d. 

ARITHMETIC FOR BEGINNERS. hy the same. 1s. 6d., or 
ip Parts I. and II., 9d. each. 

London: Simrxtn, Mansmact, and Co.; Hamitton, Apams, and 
Co. Edinburgh: Ourver and Bory; W. P. Kennepy. 

Eleventh thousand, price 2s. 6d.,Cloth, Free by Post. 
NDISPENSABLE.—L1VEand LEARN: a Guide 
for all who wish to § and Write Correctly. ‘‘‘Live and 
Learn’ isan excellent book. We look upon it as really indispen- 
sable. We advise our readers to imitate our example—procure the 
book, and sell it not at any price.""—Educational Gazette. 
READ AND REFLECT.—Complete, 2s. 64., Cloth, Free by Post, 
HE NEWSPAPER and GENERALREADER’s 
POCKET COMPANION: being a familiar explanation of 
nearly 4,000 classical and foreign words, phrases, and quotations, | 
By the Auther of “Live and Learn." Tenth Thousand. | 
@ THE PUBLIC SPEAKERS YADE MECUM. Priceéd., | 
y Post, 
LOCUTION: ITS PRINCIPLES REDUCED 

4 TO PRACTICE. Every one who aspires to address a public 

assembly ought to possess this valuable book. | 
A BOOK FOR EVERYBODY.—Price 64 ; by Post, 7d. 
‘NX, HE RIGHT WORD in the RIGHT PLACE. 
No lady correspondent, no public speaker, no teacher of 
youth, or man of business. should delay procuring this indispens- 
able help to felicitous writing and speaking. 

NEVER TOO LATE TO LEARN.—Price 64.; or by Post, 7d., 

IStTAKES OF DAILY OCCURRENCE in 

Speaking, Writing, and Pronunciation CORRECTED. Old 

and young, educated and uneducated. may consult this small work 
with advan’ . Belling by thousands. 

London: J. F. Suaw, 48, Paternoster Row, E.C. 

Just Published, Fourteenth Edition ,8vo,bound, price 168,,Postfree, 

OMGOPATHIC DOMESTIC MEDICINE. 

By J. LAURIE,M.D. Devoid ofalitechnicality. Nomedi- 

cineisprescribed without the indications for its sel ion andthe 

exactdose'to be administered. An excellent work for families,emi- 

grante,and missionaries. A Medicine Chest forthis Work, price 558. 

An EPITOME of the ABOVE. Price 6s. A Guide to those 
cammencing this treatment in family practice. A Case for this 
‘Work ,price 35s. Free on reeetpt of Post-Office Order. 

Luate and Ross,5, St. Paul’s Ch.-yard, and 9, Vere &t., Oxford Bt. 
Just Published, 2nd Edition, 8vo, Cloth, 6s., 

THE CHANGE OF LIFE IN HEALTH AND 

EASE. A Practical Treatise on the Nervous and other 
Affectidhs incidental to Women at the Decline of Life. By Dr 
TILT, Senior Physician to the Farringdon General Dispensary and 
Lying-in-Charity. 

By the same Author, 

ERINGIPLES OF FEMALE HYGIENE FOR EACH PERIOD 
OF LIFE. Pest Svo.. 6s. | 
DISEASES OF WOMEN DEPENDING ON UTERINE AND 

OVARIAN INFLAMMATION. 2nd Edition, 8vo, 9s. 
London: Cuvacnitt, New Burlington Street. 

On Ist January, No. XIIT., New Series, Price 3s.6d., | 
THE JOURNAL OF PSYCHOLOGICAL 
MEDICINE. 

Edited by FORBES WINSLOW, M_D., D.C.L , Oxon, 
ConTEN Ts :— 
rere ical Quarterly Retrospect. 
. 1. Literary Fools—Bliet D'Arbé: 
2. On Puerperal Insanity. 
3. Psychology of Kant. 
4. On the Obscure Mental Disorders of Criminals. y 
5. The Statistics of Justice. , 
6. On Convulsion. 
7. On the State and Condition of Lunacy in Ireland. 
8 Don Quixotte—A Psychological Study. 
9. On the Insanity of Children. 
Reviews. 
Plea for Insanity—Trial for Murder. 
London: Joun Cuvuncmity, New Burlington Street. 
HE ARTISAN JOURNAL,— 
Volume 16, for the year 1858, now Publishing, Price 14s. 6d. 
Form! the most complete record of the progress of Civil and | 
Mech: Engineering, Steam Navigation, Ship Building, and | 
the Industrial Arts, Ghemistry., 8c, during the past year; contain- 
ing 21 large copperplates, and nearly 200 woodcuts, also a register 
< all new patents, and a large amount of other valuable informa- 
ion. 

Offices, 18 and 19, Salisbury Street. Strand, W.C.— Post-office 
Orders to be drawn on Charing Cross Post-office, in favour of the 
Pro) of the “Artisan Journal.” Volumes for 1849 to the 
present time can now also be obtained at the above price. 

PRIZES VALUE £10,000, 

Cheapest and most valuable work ever produced, price 3d. 
monthly, to be completed in 24 Parts, 
BEETON S DICTIONARY OF UNIVERSAL 

INFORMATION, with Maps and Illustrations. Comprising 
Geography, History, Biography, Mythology, Bible Knowledge, 
gna Caromology; with the correct Pronunciation of every Proper 

The following Prizes given to all who obtain subscribers: — 

A Ten-Guinea Gold Watch for . 150 Subscribers. 


A Five-Guinea Gold Watch for - 75 ditto. 
A Three Guinea Silver Watch for . 45 ditto 
A Two Guinea Gold Pencil Case for 30 ditto, 
A One- Guinea Silver ditto for - 15 ditto. 
A Half-Guinea Steel Engraving for. 8 ditto. 


Handsome Prizes also given to purchasers, consisting of Gold 
Watches, &c. For further particulars, see Part I., published 
November Ist, price 3d., pore ftee for 3 stamps. 

London: 8.0. Berton, 8, Bouverie Street, and all booksellers. 


V EDDING-CARDS, Enamelled Envelopes, 


stamped in Silver, with Arms, Crests.or Flowers; ‘‘ At- | 
homes” and Breakfast Invitations in the latest fashion. Card- | 
plateelegantly engraved and 100superfine cards printed. fords. 6d. 


At H.Ropaioogs' 42, Piccadilly, two doors from Sackville Street. 


O CHARGE for STAMPING PAPER and 
ENVELOPES with Arms, Coronet, Crest, or Initials. — 
RODRIGUES’ Cream-laid Adhesive Envelopes, 4d. per 100, 
Cream-laid Note, full size, five quires for 6d.; Thick ditto, five 
juires for Is., Foolscap, 98. per ream: Sermon Paper, 4s. 6d 
e.at Henny Rovrioves',42, Piccadilly, London, W. , 


CABS E 


the largest in the kingdom. Purchasers here save one-fourth. 
The Prices are marked in plain figures. Ins ‘ion and compari- 
son are solicited. Illustrated Catalogues Post free. 
ator lamps, 4s. 6d. each ; the best refined Colza oil, 4s. 3d. per gal- 
lon. 56 and 58, Baker Street. 


LACK’S NICKEL ELECTRO-PLATE. 


is a Coating of Pure Silverover Nickel.—Manufactured solely 
by R.andJ. Slack. It has stood twenty years’ test. and still retains 
its superiority over all others for durability and silverlike appear- 
ance. Cruet Frames, from 18s.; Corner Dishes, £8 8s. set. forming 
eight Dishes; Tea and Coffee Set , £8 ; and every article asin Silver. 


Fiddle Pattern. | Ivory Table Knives, full Per 

Per Dozen. £ s. d. s.d.| size, Balance Handles, Doz. 
Table Forks 1100 to 1180 sd. 
Dessertdittol] 00 ,, 1100)TableKnives ., aria We 
Table Spoonsl 100 ,, 1180) Dessert Knives oo 0186 
Dessert ditto] 00 ,, 1100) Carvers (per pair) oe. 0169 


TeaSpoons 0120 ., 0180) Kitchen KnivesandFork+0 8 6 
Catalogues Gratis or Post Free. Orders Carriage Free per Rail. 
Ricwarp and Joun Sack, 336, Strand, London Established 818, 


LASS LUSTRES for Gas and Candles, Gas 
Chandeliers, Hall Lanterns, &c.. Everyarticlemarked with 
plain figures. HoterrandCo.,55,High Holborn 
Pattern-book with price-list, price 128. 


‘ARDNERS’ LAMPS ARE THE BEST— 
The largest, most recherché, and cheapest assortment in 


RDS FOR THE MILLION, 
WEDDING, VISITING, AND BUSINESS. 

wie Cop} bey clerantl y easraved and SO Best Cards printed 

. Sent postfree by Antu Gr B 3 

So, High Hilbert Londece v ANGER ,CheapStationer,etc., 


London. Moderator Table Lamps, 5s. fd. each. 
Ganpnens (by Appointment to her Majesty), Established 106 years, 
453, Strand, Charing Cross. 


N.B. Moder- | 


ATTERNS OF SILKS, &c., sent post free to 


any part of the World. 
Ladies 


residing 
in the 
Country or 
abroad 
will save 
50 per cent. 
in purchasing their 
Walking, 
Evening, 


an 
‘Wedding Dresses, 
Family Mourning, 
India Outfits, &€c., 
by writing for Patterns of the New Autumn and Winter Fabrics,to 
Kino and Co., Regent Street, London. 


. . , -eene > 
YICH SILK DRESSES at 25s, 9d. the Fall 
Dress.— Peter Kontnson respectfully requests his customers 
and Ladies in general to write for Parteans of the above Silks, 
which are all warranted wide width, thoroughly good in quality, 
and free from any mixture of cotton, affording great variety for 
selection. Patterns Post free. Address Petzn Kosinson, Silk 
Mercer, 103, 105, 106, 107, 108, Oxford Street. 


S! ms 


LKS, Rich, Plain, Striped, and Checked Glacé, 
at 22s. 6d. per Dress of 12 Yards, well worth the attention of 
Families. Patterns sent free by Post; also Patterns and Prices of 
their rich Stock of Silks.—Jon» Harvey, Son and Co.,9, Ludgate 
Hill. Established upwards of 50 years. Carriage paid upon 
amounts above £5. 
) 
1S59 — NEW YEAR’S GIFTS!!! 
€ » ale Mottoes 
on Ladies’ Pocket Handkerchiefs, 
beautifully worked by the Nuns in the Conventsof Aix. la-Chapelle 
Post-free for 1s. 9d. each, in Chintz (in-crain). 
* Kemember Me "' “ My Love to You." * Forget Me Not.” 
“Think of Me.” “ Ever Thine.” 
“Many liappy Keturns."’ ‘* Many Happy Returns of the Day.” 
“A Birthday Present."' 


Also, every Lady's Christian Name,in Chintz, 1s.6d.; white,1s. each. 
Bakrx and Cxisr, 221, Regent Street (corner of Maddox Street). 


1 S59 — NEW YEAR’S GIFTS!!! 
C ) e7e 1,500 Black Silk Aprons, with Coloured Buyadere 
Satin Stripes, all at 2s. lid. each, worth 4s. 6d. Post-free for 4 
extra stamps 

Also, the Marie Antoinette Apron, Moire Antique, beautifully 
trimmed and made with Genoa Velvet and Silk Girdle, 5s. 6d. 
Post -free 

Bakerand Caisr, 221, Regent Street (corner of Maddox Street). 


1859 — NEW YEAR’S GIFTS!!! 
Ce ) ee 3,000Dozen of French Hemmed-Stitched Cambric 
Handkerchiefs, 7s. 6d. half dozen, Post free. Worth Double. 
37u Beautifully Embroidered, Clear Dress Handkerchiefs, 4s. 6d. 
each, Post-free. Worth 10s, 
Baxen and Caisr, 221, Regent Street (corner of Maddox Street) 


MEesuN EMBROIDERY, BRAIDING, &¢.— 


No Charge 
for Copying Initials, Crests, or any other design or designing 
To order, at 
Mrs. Witcocxson’s, 44, Goodge Street, Tottenham Court 


Road, W. 
| ACE AND EMBROIDERY. 
4 W. BAUER, 85, OXFORD STREET 
Now on Sale, an endless variety of BLACK and WHITE LACE 
DRESSES, at 21s.; Muslin Dresses, at 10s. 6d.; Black and White 
Lace Mantles. at 12s. 6d., Black and White Jackets and Bodices,at 
12s. 6d., Muslin Jackets and Bodices, 7s. 6d.; the New Marie An- 
toinette Cape and Sleeves, at 15s, 6a.; Swiss Point Lace Dresses, 
at 34 guineas, worth 7 guineas; ditto Wedding Shawls, at 31s. 6d., 
worth 3 guineas; Honiton, Brussels, and Nottingham Laces in 
great variety; Black and White Lace Flounces, from 20s. per set 
of 16 and 15 yards. Also the largest assortment of French, Swiss, 
and Scotch Muslin Embroideries fully 30 per cent. under any other 
house in London. Several thousand Pairs of Lace and Muslin 
Sleeves, from Is. to 2 guineas per pair; a few dozens of rich 
Spanish Mantillas tobe sold Mat A cheap. Ladies requiring Outfits 
on going abroad will find this the most eligible house at which to 
make their purchases.—W. Bauer, 85, Oxford Street, W. 


S H I R - 


S . 


NICOL 
40 and 42,Regent Circus, 
London, and 4 


dilly, W.; 46,Lombard Street,E.C., 
. Grafton Street. Dublin. 


OMPLETE SUITS for BOYS, at 24s., best 
/ material and workmanship; variety of patterns. Good wear, 
warm, and seasonable.—Samvet Brotuens, 29, Ludgate Hill. 


rpWO BOYS’ SUITS a YEAR, at 24s. each, 
are all that are required in using those made, for either sea- 
son, by Sacer. Brotners, 29, Ludgate Hill. 


aA MUEL BROTHERS, only makers of the Boys’ 
\ Complete Suit at 24s., Youth’s Overcoat, 21s., Sydenham 
Trousers at 17s. 6d., Sydenham Top Coat at 42a, &c., continue to 
conduct their business upon theprinciple of continually improving 
as much as possible, and giving the utmost value for money. 
29, Ludgate Hill. 
. ao TMIna 7 

wa NTED, LEFT-OFF CLOTHES FOR AUS. 

TRALIA, in good or inferior condition. Mr. and Mrs, 
Joun Isaacs,319 and 320, Strand (opposite Somerset House), con- 
tinue to give the highest pricein Cash fer Ladies’, Gentlemen's, 
and Children'sClothes, Regimentals,Underclothing, Boots Books, 
Jewellery and all Miscellaneous Property. Letters forany day or 
distance punctually attended to. Parcels sent from the country, 
either large or small, the utmost value returned by Post office 
order thesameday. Reference, London and Westminster Rank 


ENZINE COLLAS cleans and removes greare 
from Gloves, &c.—* BUCKINGHAM PALACE, Oct., 1858, 
The Benzine Collas has used here in the removal of lamp-oil, 
grease, &c., from carpets, silks, &c.,and given great satisfaction, 
as it leaves no stain. 
““R. Criprs, Master of the Royal Apartments."" 
The Renzine alsodestroys fleas and ticks in dogs, sheep, &c., and 
isacure foritch and mange. In bottles of all chemists and per- 
fumers. —Depét, 114, Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury. 


JRECKNELIT’S SKIN SOAP, the best for 
producing a clear and healthy skin; in 1s. Packets of four 
| tablets or eight squares. BRECKNELL'S GLYCERINE SOAP, 
for use when the skin is rough or chapped; in Packets of four 
| tablets, Is. 6d.— Brecksect, TorNeR, and Sons, manufacturers of 
wax, spermaceti, stearine, composite, and tallow candles to her 
Majesty, agents to Price's Patent Candle Company, dealers in all 
other patent candles, all kinds of household and toilet soaps, and 
| in colza, sperm, vegetable, and other lamp oils, &c.—Brerntive, 31 


Haymarket, London, N.B.—-Each tablet and square is stamped 
with the name of “ Brecknel 


FRED. LEWIS’S ELECTRIC OIL is an 
infallible remedy for restoring, strengthening, and beauti 
fying the hair. It is the greatest wonder of the age. When all 
others fail, try this! Sold by all respectable Venders of Perfumery 
in the kingdom, in Bottles, Price 2s. 6d. and 3s. 6d. Wholesale 

agents—For England, W. C. Grossmith. Short Street, Finsbu: 
Pavement; for Scotland, Lorimer and Moyes, Buchanan Street, 
Glasgow.—F rev. Lewis,Inventor and Proprietor, Dublin. 


REVENTION BETTER THAN CURE.— 
| ‘Toothache is prevented, and Sound, White, and highly- 
| polished Teeth insured, by the use of D’ALTENBURG'S DENTI- 
| FRICE, which at once arrests decay, whitens the teeth, strength- 
ens the gums. and renders the breath int and pure. 

Sold by D'Atrennuno and Co., 384, Lamb's Conduit Street, at 
| 1s. 14d. per box ; by Post, 16 stamps. 


XO PARENTS AND GUARDIANS.—A Chemist 
| and Druggist, doing a very respectanie Dispensing and 

Family Business in a country town, juires an Apprentice. Pre- 
| mium £100.—Address, C. Stepman, Aylesbury, Bucks. 


|" USTRALIA.—“ White Star” Clippers, sailing 
orem Liverpool to Melbourne, on the Ist and 20th of each 
month. 


| Ship. 


" Captain. | Reg.) Bur.| To sail. 


Prince of the Seas . | Brown. 1427 | 4500 | Jan. 20. 
Blue Jacket. . | Clarke, 1042 | 3500 Feb.1 
Arabian M. Gandy. 1100 Feb. 20, 
Red Jacket O'Halloran. | 2460 | 6000 =_ 


White Star. T.C.C. Kerr.| 2360 | 6000 


The Clippers of this line are the largest, finest, and handsomest 
in the trade, and are well known for their famous passages, and 
the unswerving punctuality of their sailing engagements. Passen- 
gers must embark, without fail, on the 19th and 3ist of January. 
For freight or passage, apply to the owners, H. T. Witson and 
Campers, 21, Water Street, Liverpool: or Gainptay and Co.,63, 
Cornhill, Seymour, Peacock. and Co , 116. Fenchurch St., London. 


+ renee 
A USTRALIA AND THE NEW GOLD 
4 DIGGINGS -- Through Passage to Fitzroy River and 
Moreton Bay. by the ‘Mersey Line” of Packets, sailing from 
Liverpool to Melbourne, on the 25thof every month. The mag- 
nificent clipper CAPTAIN CO 1K, 2,500 Tons Burthen, js the 
Packet of the 25th of December. She has been in her Majesty's 
Transport Service the last two years, having been specially 
selected on account of her extraordinary speed, which justifies the 
expectation that she will make the passage out under 70 days. 
Her Second Cabin in Poop is unequalled by any Shipun the berth, 
and the Chief Cabin is elegantly furnished.’ Apply to Ennunp 
Tuomrson andCo.,20, Water Street, Liverpool; cr totheir Agent, 

‘ Anprew McKeen, 26, Leadenhall Street, London, B.C. 


"THEY MUST NOT KNOW I LOVE THEE, 
new Ballad, by JESSICA RANKIN and W. MAYNARD 
THE RHINE, MAIDEN, by AMELIA EDWARDS and H 
SMART, THE OLD BELL, Ballad, by J. W. CH Y. LET 
ME WHISPER IN THINE EAR, Balfe’s new Ballad, composed 
for Mr. Sims Reeves.—Cramen, Keace, and Co.,201, Regent 8t 


VERDI's OPERA, MACBETH, as Solos and 
Pianoforte Duets, by W.H. CALLCOTT. VERDI'S 
MARCH in MACBETH, Solo and Duct, by CALLCOTT, 
Cramer, Brace,and Co., 201, Regent Street. 


R ENE FAVARGER.—Operatic Fantaisies by 

© this popular Composer. IL BARBIERE, LA TRAVIATA, 

LA SONNAMBULA, MARTHA, OBERON, LUISA MILLER. 
Cuamer, Bears, and Co., 201, Regent Street. 


DE VOS.—DEUX VALSES, L’ETINCELLE 
SYLPHIDE, 2s. 6d. each. AGNES MAZURKA, 
3s.; ANDA E REVERIE, &.; SWITZER'S HOME, 2s. 6d , 
PRIERE ET MARCHE TRIUMPHALE,3s., NAIAD'S DREAM, 
2s 6d., ANDANTE GRAZIOSO, 2s. 6d 

Cramen, Keatr, and Co., 20), Regent Street 


THE CULTIVATION OF THE VOICE, 128.; WALTER 
MAYNARD'S INSTRUCTIONS IN THE ART OF SINGING, 
after the method of the best Italian Masters. Fourth Edition 
Price7s. Cxamen, Beate, and Co., 201, Regent Street. 


PoLKas THE ROSE OF CASTILLE, THE 
HARVEST POLKA, by 8. GLOVER. LE PAPILLON 
POLKA, by J. G. CALLCOTT. 

Cramer, Beare, andCo., 201, Regent Street. 


(QUADRILLES. — THE CHRISTY MIN. 
STRELS, Single and Duets, by J. G.CALLCOTT. THE 
ROSE OF CASTILLE QUADRILLES, by CALLCOTT, Single 


and Duets.—Cramer, Beate, and Co 1, Regent Street. 


Rost OF CASTILLE.—Piauoforte Duets, by 
Yi W. H. CALLCOTT 
Cramer, Beaty, and Co., 201, Regent Street. 
| ARMONIUM TUTOR, including Tostructions, 
Fxercises, Lessons, and Melodies, for the Harmonium. By 
J.ADAMS. 58. Caamen, Beate, and Co., 201, Regent Street. 


YIANOFORTES.—Cramer, Beale,and Co. New 
Patent Trichord Oblique and every variety, warranted. 
201, Regent Street. 


JIIANOFORTES—NEW and SECON D-HAND, 


for Sale or Hire. Caamen, Beare, and Co., 201, Regent St. 


ARMONIUMS.—Cramer, Beale, and Co. bave 


] every description. Cramer, Beatr,and Co. are also chief 
agents for Alexandre's New Patent. 201, Regent Street. 


| ARMONIUMS SECOND-HAND. — 


Cramer, Beatn, and Co. have a Stock of Various Descrip- 
tions.—201, Regent Street. 


x CHRISTMAS, 1858. 
MESSRS. MAPPIN invite attention to their 


Elegant Stock of Novelties for the present Season, now on 
view at their Show- Rooms, 67 and 68, King William Street,London, 
12 Ivory-handle Silver-plated Fish-eating Knives, (in 


Mahogany Case)... as ze zs - £4 23 
12 Pairs ivory -bancle Silver-plated Desserts (in Case) .. 4 0 6 
Lady's Travelling Toilet Bag... os ee + 2120 
Elegant Tea and Coffee Service, Electro Silver-plated .. 6 4 0 
Silk Velvet Case.containing Four Pairs finest Scissors... 1 5 0 
Lady's Morocco Scent Case, with Silver capped Bottles 1oo0 
Lady's Rosewood full size Dressing-Case, completely 
fitted with Bottles, Cutlery, Brushes, &c , &c. on ef (0! 0 
Gentleman's solid Leather Dressing Case, fitted «. LOO 
Gentleman's solid Leather Dressing-Case, more com- 
pletely fitted ae ee oe oe a «29-0 
A Set of Three Papier Maché Tea Trays ee BP: Wa Wer) 
Acostly Book of Engravings, with Pricesattached, forwarded by 


Post, on receipt of 12 Stamps. 
Marrin Rrornens, 
67 and 68, King William Street, London. 
Manufactory: Queen's Cutlery Works, Sheffield. 


Mf APPIN’S CUTLERY and ELECTRO-SILVER 


PLATE.—Messrs. Marrin Brorners, Manufacturers by 
Special Appointment to the Queen, are the only Sheffield Makers 
who supply the consumer direct in Loudon. Their London Show 
Rooms, 67 and 68, King William Street. London Bridge, contain by 
far the largest Stock of Cutlery and Electro-silver late in the 
world, whichistransmitted directfrom their Manufactory Queen's 


Cutlery Works, Sheffield. 
Elec silverSpoonsand Forks,| Ivory Table-knives, full-size, 
Fiddle Pattern ,full size. Balance Handles, which can- 


not possibly come loose. 
Per doz 


Per doz. 


Table-spoons ........., 368. 0d.) Table-knives’.......... 258, 0d, 
Table-forks. « 36s. 0d.) Dessert. knives,....... LAs. 4d, 
Dessert-spoon: + 278. Od Carvers (per. palt) eyes. O8..00 
Dessert-forks. . 27s8.0d.| As above, with Sterling Silver 
Teaspoons’... 16s. Od. Ferrules. 

Salt “(Gi Table-knives.. 

Mustard “‘ } 68.per doz. \ 14s. 0d | Dessert-knives 

Egg = extra. | Carvers (per pair 


Messrs. Mappin Brothers respectfully invite buyers to inspect 
their unprecedented display, which for beauty of design exquisite 
workmanship, and novelty,stands unrivalled. Their Illustrated 
Catalogue, which is constantly receiving additions of new designs, 
sent per Post on receipt of 12 Stamps. 

Marrin Brornens, 67 and 68, King William Street, London 
Bridge; Manufactory, Queen's Cutlery Works, Sheftield. 


QAPETY FOR STREET DOORS. — Chubbs’ 
‘ Patent Latches, with small and neat keys, at moderate 
pr ices. Fire-proof Safes of all sizes, and Chubb’s Detector Locks 
lor every purpose. Complete illustrated price-lists sent on appli- 
cation. Cuuss and Son, 57, 8t. Paul's Churehyard. 


ELLOW DEALS, 3s. 6d.; Spruce or Pine 

Deals, from 28. 9d.; 24 White Battens, £9 10s.; Yellow, £12, 

} W. Flooring, 12s. 6d.; Mahyor Walnut, 6d. Cartage free. T. 
Forman, 1, Walnut-tree Walk. and Walcot Place, Lambeth. 


APER-HANGINGS.—The Cheapest House in 


London for every style of French and English design is 
Cross's Wholesale Warehouse, 70,Great Portland 8t.,Marylebone, 
wherethe public can select from the largest stock in the kingdom, 
commencing at 12 yardsfor 6d. Thetradesupplied. 


N AGIC LANTERNS & DISSOLVING VIEWS, 


with Slides to illustrate all subjects, either for public or 
rivate exhitition. Phantasmagoria Lanterns, 52s 6d., 63s., 84s. 
agic Lanterns, 7s. 6d., 10s. 6d., 20s,, 30s., 40s., including one dozen 
slides. THustrated price-lists on receipt of twostamps. 
Lanterns and Slides lent for the evening or for a term. 
Faepericx Cox, 22, Skinner Street, Snow Hill, London. 


EAFNESS.—S. and B. Sotomons, Opticians, 


39, Albemarle merece, 2 iccndily cppasite the York Hotel— 
The Organic Vibrator,an extraordinarily powerfulsmall newly- 
inventedinstrumentfor Deafness,entirely different from allothers, 
tosurpass anything of the kind that has been, or probably ever 
can be, produced ; being of the same colour as the skin, is not per- 
ceptible, It enables deaf persons to enjoy generalconversatien to 
heardistinctly at church and at publicassemblies; the unpleasant 
sensation of singing noises in the ears is entirelyremoved, and it 
affords all*the assistance that possibly could be desired. 


EETH WITHOUT SPRINGS.—SOFT GUM 


AS A BASE.—It is permanentandcomfortable upen the most 
sensitive gums or roots. Mr. Epwarp A. Jones,Surgeon- Dentist, 
Iaventor, 129, Strand, and 55, Connaught Terrace, Hyde Park. 


BY HER MAJESTY’S ROYAL LETTERS PATENT, 


OR PAINLESS TOOTH AND STUMP 
EXTRACTION, BY CONGELATION.—Mr. B. BETHELL, 
Surgeon Dentist, 38, Albemarle Street, Piccadilly, guarantees, with 
this invaluable patent, perfect immunity from pain or the least in- 
cenvenience during an operation hitherto so dreaded. He con- 
tinucs to supply his newly-invented Incorrodible Mineral Teeth, 
which are perfect for Quality, Beauty, Durability, and Colour, to 
match with the corresponding ones, without Springs, Wires, or 
any Fastenings, and with all the latest improvements. 


HELTENHAM GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 
/ Founded 1578. Re-modelled 1851. Patrons—The President 
and Senior Fellows of Corpus Christi College, Oxford. Founda 
tion Masters—Head Master, E. R. Humphreys, LL.D., Author of 
the “ Exercitationes Iambic: “Lyra Hellenica,” “ Manual of 
Civil Law,” “Manual of Political Science,” &c.; Second Master, 
Henry Martyn Jeffrey, M.A., of St. Catherine's Hall, Cambridge, 
Sixth Wrangler of 1549, Second Classman in Classics, Tyrwhitt 
University Scholar; Third Master, John Waterworth, M.C.P., 
formerly Superintendent of tre Cheltenham Normal College. The 
staff of Assistant-Masters is in the proportion of One Master to 
every Twenty Bors, The Christmas vacation commenced on the 
I7th inet., and will terminate on the 27th of January. Monday, 
the 17th of January, has been appointed as the dav for the enroll- 
ing of New Pupils. The Head Master receives Thirty Boarders 
and Six Parlour Boarders,and there are at present Two Vacancies. 
Copies of the Prospectus and last Annual Report can be obtained 

on application to the Head Master or the Secretary. 

By order of the Head Master, 
Dec. 22, 1858. 


Joun Warerworrs, Secretary. 


Lonpox: Printed by Joun Ross. of 148.Fleet Street, at 15,Gough 
Square.in the Parisn of St. Dunstan.in the City of]ondon.and 
Published by him at 148, Fleet Street.in the Parish and City 
aforesaid.—Satorpay, JaANcary 8, 1859. -_ 


